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LITBRATTRB. 


THE CHILD OF SONG. 
I heard her sing, 
The Child of Melody! ’Twas a sweet song, 
And it came stealing on the air like sounds 
Of music from the spheres. And there she stood, 
Pouring around her and above, one tide 
Of richest song. Her very face half-spoke 
The music of her soul ; so innocent, 
So pure, so joyous was its eloquence. 
Though thousands gazed upon her, and each heart 
Was wrapt in ecstacy, she stood unmoved, 
And met bright eyes beaming upon her looks 
Of admiration. Each impassioned glance 
Was lost upon her : for, unconsciously, 
She seemed to view them all; her senses, bound } 
By some delightful spell, some blissful dream, 
Some sweet, delicious vision : and it seemed 
As though her very spirit must soar to Heaven 
With that sweet song, for earth seemed lost to her— 
Her very smile seemed to partake a cast, 
A gleam of heavenliness. 








Hushed, hushed is all : 
A deep, a deathlike stillness reigns around : 
A breathless awe, a thrilling calm. 
But, hark ! 
A sound comes murmuring softly on the ear, 
Softly as sighs the zephyr midst the leaves, 
Gently as breaks the wave on summer's eve, 
Sweetly as sings the bird when, on glad wing, 
He seeks his native skies ; or like the song 
Of some sweet syren, borne o’er ocean’s breast, 
Breathing enchantment round: etherial sounds 
Come floating on the air,—sounds that have power 
To thrill through every heartstring, to unnerve, 
To touch the tenderest chords of sympathy, 
And to dissolve in tears. 
But louder now 
Bursts forth her voice, in one rich swelling strain 
Of gladness, which entrances all and fills 
The soul with rapturous feeling nigh to pain. 
Her eye, now glistening with deep pathos beams, 
Sparkles with triumph, dances with delight, 
Glows with a fervent lustre, sweet and pure, 
As are the melodies of that rich voice. 
But higher yet and higher still she soars, 
Borne on the wings of song ; and one full note 
Is heard, which vibrates through the hearts of all 
And chains them in a wild delirium 
Of wonder and of fear. Still sounds that note, 
And every eye is trembling fixed on her, 
Whose every power, whose life, whose soul seems thrown 
Into one wondrous tone. And yet she smiled, 
When all around, in breathless sympathy, 
In silent awe, were waiting for the end 
Of that rich breathing, for it seemed as though 
Her very spirit and life must pass away, 
With that long thrilling cadence. to the skies. 
But, softer, softer, fainter grew its sound, 
Until, in whispering murmurs, soft and sweet 
As seraphs’ breathings floating in high air, 
It ceased, it died away. 
’Tis o'er, tis o’er! 
But the remembrance of that last rich tone 
Will never fade from those enraptured hearts 
Who felt its thrilling power. E’en yet methinks 
That voice will sometimes steal upon their visions 
As a spell, to captivate and lead them to 
Sweet thoughts of Heaven, and of that bright choir 
hose voices blend in richest harmony 
To sing glad songs of praise. 
If such her songs, 
O! what must be the music of the skies! 
Surely, the soul must revel in delight 
And drink fresh rapture from each holy strain 
That echoes through Heaven’s portals. 
O! if she 
Can sway the hear's of thousands by her voice, 
Can bind their souls in exquisite delight, 
Can mel: to tears, or blissfully entrance, 
What can Heaven’s music do ? 


Liverpool, 2d Oct. 1839. M. 


SONG—MARY AND I. 
BY JESSE HAMMOND. 
We've travers'd yon mountain, In silence they slumber, 
Aud play’d on its brow, Beneath the yew tree, 
And we've sat by the fountain Who. times out of number, 


t murmur's below ; Bless'd Mary and me. 
Bat now bare and hoary 


Our favourite tree, Tis a drear waste I wander 
‘That once spread its glory In sunshine or shade, 
O’er Mary and me. The mountain smiles yonder, 
But where is the maid? 
Yon wither'd form bending 
Her dim eyes on me, 
A tear and smile blending— 
By heavens ‘tis she ! 


"Neath its shade m first sonnet 
Did beauty curve, 

When her tear fell upon it 
And hallow's the lay; ’ 

But the ploughshare has banish’d 
Each trace round the tree, 

And youth’s visi n hes vanish'g 
From Mary and me. 


Let the fond tear of feeling 
Down wrinkled cheeks stray, 

Where time has been stealing 
The roses away ; 

Our bright dream is over, 
And near us | see, 

There's a green sod to cover 
Both Mary and me ! 


Yes, the vale of our fathers 
Looks desolate now, 

No fairy form ga'hers 
From bu-h and from bough ; 
ON THE FEIGNED MADNEss OF HAMLET. 


From Blackwoud's Maguzine 





kind so little likely to obtain imitators in the present age, that there appears to 
be no necessity for dwelling on them. Having once admitted that he has a 
hasty, headstrong way of entangling a plain meaning in abstrvse and elliptical 
expressions, of huddling and crushing together all kinds of metaphors, with no 
sort of respect for their delicate fabric; and that he has an obstinate habit of 
sporting in the strongest conjunctures with riddling conceits—having once set- 
tled and allowed all this, which dulness itself could discover, and dulnesa is 
least likely to forgive—we care not to have it repeated, but pass on tothat end- 
less fand of every species of poetic enjoyment which his works afford. Criti- 


there by any legitimate process of authorship. His plays, unpublished and un- 
printed, were lying for some time amidst others, the property of a theatre ; 
and from this agitated mass they seem to have acquired a certain alluvial de- 
posit, which the detergent care of the critic can neverentirely remove. The 
players and the playwright have made sad commixtures and confusion amongst 
them. Who can read the play of Julius Cesar without a conviction that the 
character of Cesar has received damage at the hands of these gentry? It is 


Mark Antony an eloquence surpassing any the Roman forum ever echoed with, 
should have set down in the same play that pompous and si#rched puppet, that 
rodumontade figure, which stalks through it under the name of Julius Cesar. 
This portrait of the Dictator, if it were at all like the original, would decide 
forever the famous question of the propriety of his assassination. Such a 
Cesar assuredly deserved extermination, but hardly by the hand of the noble 
Brutus. Besides which, some few of Snakspeare’s plays were themselves 
adaptations of old pieces, belonging, like its wardrobe, to the theatre for which 
he was engaged to write, and which, by additions of his own, and touches 
throughout of his pencil, he seems to have fitted for re-production. Such is 
the conjectural account given of Pericles, Titus Andronicus, and some others ; 
and this account, we think, might be extended to some plays of a still higher 
order than these. There is one which abounds in passages of poetic beauty, 
which nevertheless, if we might venture to deal in such conjectures, we should 
pronounce to have been fashioned on the stock or framework of sume older 
piece. In Troilus and Cressida we see remnants, if we are not mistaken, of 
some previous work. There was, we suspect, an older drama, written on the 
tale of Troy, and having for its chief subject, in imitation of the Iliad, the wrath 
of Achilles, which Shakspeare made the groundwork of his own ; adding, or 
greatly enlarging, the parts of Troilus and Cressida, re-writing that of Ther- 
sites, and mingling throughout his own genius. He built upon and around the 
original edifice till he quite obscured it; but here and there a portion of the old 
wall is visible, and its existence may be traced in the want of unity which the 
whole plan betrays. There isno keeping between the events of the plot and 
prominence given to the characters of Troilus and Cressida. Compare the 
style of the language, and the movement of the verse, where the love tale is 
carried on with some other portions of the drama—especially with that part 
(act 2, sc. 2) where a debate is held before Priam on the propriety of continu- 
ing the war. If the whole of this play were written by the same man, it was 
certainly not written by the same man at the same period of his life. 
Considerations such as these, make us unwilling listeners to any severe criti- 
cism on the style and language of Shakspeare. Though all is not admirable, 
we feel that we have nothing to do but to admire ; and may here leave behind, 
as too easy, or ungenerous, or altogether needless, the less grateful and less 
profitable task of censure. In this feeling we so far partake, as to think that a 
verbal criticism of Shakspeare (unless to elucidate his meaning, or point out 
felicities of expression) would be wasted labour. So far we acquiesce; but 
we beg to enter our protest against those who, not satisfied with this abstinence 
from censure, strive to convert his very vices of style into a species of excel- 
lence, and to excuse and justify all manner of writing, on the plea of its dra- 
matic propriety. A style unpardonable in itself, cannot become laudable on 
the ground of dramatic propriety If a contrary rule, if an opposite canon of 
critic.sm is to be laid down—if that which manifestly shocks our taste is after- 
wards to be approved of, on the reflection that just such extravagances occur 
in real life—then the drama is at once given overto whatever bombast and folly 
the ignorance and passion of men. are likely to blurt forth. The beauty of the 
art is entirely sacrificed. The distinction between farce and the serious drama 
is obliterated. When Juliet talks of her Romeo being cut up into little stars, 
and so making the heavens wonderfully bright, the absurdity of the passage is 
not to be excused ; nor is it to be transmuted into good writing, because it is 
notorious that a lovesick girl talks all imaginable nonsense. ‘The task of the 
poet is indeed to depict the character of the lovesick personage, but so as to 
give pleasure by his delineation, and to enlist our sympathies in its behalf. Un- 
less he intends to throw ridicule on the passion of the lover—to treat it asa 
subject of comedy or burlesque—he must confine it within such limits of foily 
or caprice as the majority of mankind can tolerate, excuse, or commiserate. 
With regard to the style of Shakspeare, it is a more just observation and 
more conciliatory, to remark the connexion that subsists between that license 
he allowed himself in composition, and which the times and his position in the 
licerary history of this country enabled him to take, and the peculiar ease and 
dramatic excellence of his dialogue. We could hardly have had the one with 
out the other. Shakspeare wrote for a people whose ears were not yet accus- 
tomed to finished models of composition—to whom thought was fresh—whose 
minds had been informed and incited, bat not encumbered by what had trans- 
pired to them, chiefly through translations, of the revived literature of the an- 
cients, and who were not a little prompted to intellectual exertion by the reli- 
gious revolutions of the period. While, therefore, there was no lack of know- 
ledge in the country—while there existed much matter for reflection and poetry, 
and much aptitude for mental excitement—there was yet in the writer a natu- 
ral boldness and hardihood,-which, in more settled periods of literature, it is 
impossible for bim to retain. This sp:rit of freedom—this daring to say all—to 
appropriate all—was indispensable to the production of that surprising dialogue 
of Shakspeare, which so frequently unites the utmost beauty of poetic otter- 
ance with the very carelessness of unpremeditated speech, the very impetuosity 
of passion itself, When the work, with its mingled tissue of most diverse ma- 
terials, is accomplished, the reader of correct taste may separate what is crude 
and preposterous from what is singularly and daringly excellent; but he must 
acknowledge that the same boldness which seduced into the first was necessary 
to the creation of the second. A dialogue so faithful to the passions, humours, 
and caprices—and, what is more, to the common sense of mankind— must have 
been written without the perpetual fear of critical censure, and with a freedom 
trom the dreaded charge of plagiarism. When models of correct composition 


an! constrained. 





If it be allowab e to entertain towar 8 any wrier that partial and eff 
admiration, which if it does not al ogether deny, yer refuses to take cognisance 
of any blemish or defect—t' at writer is Shak«peare F 1 
he seems to or joy ap immunity 


clionate 


His faults of style are so obvious, and of a 


com verbal criticism | 


cism, moreover, is disarmed by the intimate persuasion we feel, that, in the | 
dramas of Shakspeare, there are many things not his, and which never came | 


out of nature that the same man who drew Cassius and Brutus, and gave to | 











—-anewame 
to themselves. You must overthrow them by one of those revolutions that 
sink the lenguage itself in which they stand—you must bury them, like h 
fossils, in their own buried soil—before the earth is free, and the air open, for 
such another outgrowth. There must come a second deluge over all literature, 
and a second time the green earth must appear above the waters, before another 
Shakspeare can have _ 

But ovr veneration for our great dramatist has not only led us to an utter ob- 
livion in his favour of verbal criticism, it has disposed us to look with a mar- 
velluus pertinacity for nature and consistency in all the characters he portrays. 
We study the creatures of bis imagination with the same faith that we investi- 
gate the character of a historical personage, confident that, however intricate 
or self-contradictory they may appear, we shall find, if we do but ponder steadi- 
ly enoogh, that all is true and appropriate. It is made quite a study of, this 
investigation of Shakspesre’s characters ; and, as an exercise for powers of 
discrimination in the field of human nature, it has this advantage over an exa- 
mination of the real characters of history—that the facts on which we are to 
form ovr judgment are here all given, are settled data ; whereas, in solving 
any difficulty in the historic personage—in accounting for the apparent incon- 
sistencies of his conduct—a doubt is always ready to arise, whether the facts 
themselves are all stated, whether all the circumstances are before us, whether 
the story might not be so told as to explain the whole difficulty ; and thus the 
mind is perpetually called off from the investigation of character to the comple- 
tion or moulding of the narrative This study has doubtless led to some super- 
refinement, and to speculations somewhat wide of the sober realities efthe - 
case. The poet's freedom, the poet’s necessity—at one time his unfettered / 
utterance, a: another his adherence to a plot given to bim by his story—bave 
betrayed the obsequious critic into no little difficulty, as he laboured with de- 
voted zeal to make a crooked path look straight. But, in the main, we 
here also with the more enthusiastic admirers of Shakspeare. The consummate 
art which he has displayed in his masterpieces, justifies a patient study of his 


‘characters; and there is in the more mature productions of his genius—sueh 


as his Othelloand Macbeth—so full and complicated a development, that there 
is full scope for some sublety of interpretation. His Othello is not only the 
jealous man and the jealous soldier, but the jealous Moor You could not 
transplant his passion from that Eastern bosom in which it grew, without de- 
stroying in great measure the propriety of the description. His Macbeth, paus- 
ing, reflective, but, once committed to his course, of desperate courage, exhibits 
no less distinctly the ambition of the northern chief. The climate hangs over 
them both. As you could not transplant the jealousy of Othello to the north, 
so neither could you divorce the ambition of Macbeth from the{cold air it breath- 
ed, and the wild solitary heath on which it was fostered. There being this ex- 
quisite propriety in some of his portraitures, if a difficulty should arise in un- 
derstanding others, it is allowable to look for the solution with a little curiosity 
of research. And, in doing this, it isnot always an answer to the critic to say 
—you are suggesting for the poet an idea, which from its very merit, or the 
importance you attribute to it, could not have been present to his mind ; for, if 
it had, he would not have failed to make better use of it, and to give it distinet 
expression. This remark would be more applicable in the case of any other 
author than of Shakspeare, who, partly perhaps from lis freedom from such 
critical inquisition, rarely thinks of explaining what he is about. The reason 
why he does this or that may not always have been even distinctly reflected on 
by himself, although it passed through his mind, bringing with it a sense of sure 
conviction. With him the design and execution seem to have been almost 
simultaneous ; he thought with the chisel in his hand, and wrought out his 
conceptions as they arose ; and thus it is not impossible that an idea which 
really guided him, might yet have received a very imperfect enunciation, and 
might fairly admit of a fuller development from the critic, than it bad even met 
with in the mind of the poet himself. , 

Amongst those discrepancies which have exercised the patience and inge+ 
nuity of criticism, the feigned madness of Hamlet is one of the most rem 
It has been a stumbling-b!ock to several commentators on the play. Let ussee 
whether it will no: bear such a representation, as not only to be intelligible, bus 
to add something to our vivid appreciation of the character of Hamlet. We 
are not about to enter into a complete analysis of that character;—after the 
many brilliant criticisms which have been lately writ:en on the same theme, this 
would be a hazardous attempt. and for the most part superfluous ;—we shail 
touch merely upon one point, and shal!, as much as possible, avoid the repeti- 
tion of remarks made familiar to all, by the eloquence of a Schlegel, a Goéthe, 
and a Coleridge. 

‘For this feigned madness,” writes Dr. Johnson, “ there appears no adequate 
cause, for he does nothing which he might not have done with the reputation. 
of sanity.” The feint is not quite so unconnected with the plot as the worthy 
doctor would here represent it. One very manifest purpose of adopting such & 
disguise, was to obtain access to the king in some moment of unguarded privacy, 
when Hamlet could with certainty accomplish his revenge, or task of retribu- 
tion. The rambling of a maniac over all parts of the palace, and at all hours, 
would excite no susp cion ; and thus an opportunity might be afforded him of 
striking the fatal blow. And this end is in some measure answered ; for we 
may attribute to this counterfeit of insanity, that he actually lights upon the 
King in his chamber while he is kneeling alone and at his prayers ; end thus an 
opportunity is given of executing his revenge, which may not less advance the 
piece because it is not taken advantage of. But, though not altogether uncon- 
nected with the plot, this pretended insanity effects so little, and is so careless~ 
ly sustained, that it might be censured asa bungling contrivance, if it had not 
a still more intimate connexion with the character and temper of Hamlet him- 
self It is in him rather than in the plot that the sufficient reason of this dis 
guise is to be detected. A very slight prospect of advantage, or show of policy, 
was enough to lead bim to adopt a stratagem which accorded well with the over- 
excited and turbulent condition of his thoughts. For these some disguise was 
at all events to be found—some concealment from the observation of men; and 
to wear the wild mask of insanity was not more toilsome to his spirit, more bur- 
densome and oppressive, than tosupport that other counterfeit of a smooth, un- 
ruffled, and conten ed aspeet. +4 ‘ 

To Hamlet, a reflective, wayward, melancholy man, the spirit of his father. 
had appeared from the tomb—had revealed the secret of his murder, and com- 
mitted the task of retributive justice. After this intercourse with the other 
world—after having received thus supernaturally @ commission so fearful— 
he who had never been closely knit to society, would feel himself chosen out 
and separated by an impassable chasm from all other men. His mind was an- 
ceasingly agitated by thoughts he could not communicate to others; aud he 


| was surrounded by a crowd of courtiers and politicians, with whose interests, 
have formed the taste of the people, the poet becomes bound by them; even | and schemes, and projects, hs could no longer assume even the ordinary show, 
the very struggle to throw off hi- restraint leads him into artifice, and converts | of participation. 
courage into bravado ; nor can he who comes after others, afford to let his cha- | j 
racters say that which is mosi natural and probable, but must find for them sen | world—with these subjects fastened on his mind, and stinging him perpetually 
timents, which, in proportion as they are new, will in all likelihood be forced | to all moody, and sarcastic, and hostile reflections, he would vaturally avoid 
The genius of Shakspeare, so singularly dramatic, was deve- | society—would escape, if possible, into solitude , but, if he must mingle with 


‘A father murdered, a mother wedded to the murderer, bia- 
self commissioned to revenge thix crime, as yet a profound secret te the 


loped under circumstances as singularly favourable to dramatic composi ion— the crowd of court:ers—if he must hold communication with them—we feel 
8 tevourable, that some of his contemporaries, merely by sharing in them, have that an overstrained ‘evity, a wild, biter, uncertain, variable speech, would be 
earned a celebrity as dramatists which is due only to their manner, not to their | the manner and style of conversation into which he would spont«neously fall. 
genius. His lifel ke drama, mingling all the characters and al! ‘he faculties of | The ordmary tone of socia! intercourse, would be the last he would wilagly 
motas the world mingles :bem, could not be repeated unless the same geniu~ | or successfully support Now this feint of madne-s, while it promised to ad- 
could again wr Le with the same fearlessness, the same spontanrous movement | vance his project in the obvious manner aire ady hinted at.offered ad sgyise to 
(he same utier avandonment to its own great and v-red powers—could ayain | tims If more welcome. ard whieh called for less constraint, thin the I-b ured 
| write as if it stood apart, unseen and irresponsible in its mimic work of creatio support of an ordinary, unno iceable demeanour The mimickry of madness 
Vut why speak of a repetition? Such great national writers as he so entirely | was but the excess of that levity and wil’ness which naurally sprog from 
pitovcupy their ground, that there is no room in the same language for an equal | his impatient and overwrought spirit. It afforded some scope to those disqur 
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eted feelings which it served to conceal. The feint of madness covered all— 
even the sarcasm, and disgust, and turbulence, which it freed insome measure 
from an intolerable restraint. Nor was ita disguise ungrateful to a moody 
spirit, grown careless of the respect of men, and indifferent to all the ordinary 
projects and desires of life. The masquerade brought with it no sense of hu- 
miliation—it pleased a misanthropic humour—it gave him shelter and a sort 
of escape from society, and it cost him little effort. That mingled bitterness 
and levity which served for a representation of insanity, was often the most 
faithful expression of his feelings. And we need hardly add, that a great por- 
tion of the beauty of the play would be lost, if we looked upon hie extravagant 
speeches as cold inventions to support a fictitious madness, and did net keep 
in view their intimate connexion, and the connexion of the counterfeit of mad- 
ness itself, with the real temper of the man 

It bears out this description, that we find his imitations of lunacy, and the 
spontaneous expression of his perturbed and over-excited feelings, to be at 
times scarce distinguishable, so naturally do they flow the one into the other. 
He deals unsparingly his wild and whirling speech in parts of the play where 
he cannot be suspected of counterfeiting madness—where he is addressiig his 
confidentia! friends, and where he is in the most solemn and tragical situations 
of thedrama. After the appearance of his father’s spirit, and the horrible dis- 
closure it had made, wlien he is swearing Marcellus and the rest to secresy as 
to what they themselves had witnessed, the = from beneath adds his voice, 
and calls on them to “‘ Swear!’? What says Hamlet, fresh from the very con- 
verse with the dead? ‘* Come on—you hear this fellow in the cellarage !” And 

ain, when, by the artifice of the play acted before the King, he has contirm- 

the testimony of the ghost, and satisfied himself of his uncle’s guilt, and 
he is left aloné with his friend Horatio whois privy to the stratagem, what is 
the tragedy-speech which Shakspeare has put into his mouth ? He repeats some 
doggerel verses— 
“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep. 
The hart ungalled play,” &c. ; 
and then asks his friend, ‘‘ Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers (if the 
rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me) with two Provengal roses in my raised 
shoes, get me a fellowship in acry of players?” Is it surprising that one who 
spoke in this vein, in his most confidental moments, should in his intercourse 
with courtiers and coxcombs— 
— ‘think it meet 
To put an antic disposition on *” 
Did he fall in with a Polonius, what greater relief than to be allowed, under 
the license of this counterfeit, to break fron and utterly confound the mortal 
arrulity uf that oldcourtier? Did he encounter an Ophelia, whom he had 
oved, but whose image he had obliterated, or meant to obliterate, “ with all 
trivial fond records,” trom the tablet of his memory, what more accordant to 
his vexed and troubled spirit, than, under the same disguise, to indulge the 
mingied feelings of regret and renunciation,tenderness and sarcasm,and all the 
bitter contradictions that were struggling together in his bosom ? 

It is not so be supposed that the state of mind we have been attempting to 
describe as prompting to the choice of this disg uise, would be one of long con- 
tinuance ; and accordingly we find, towards the close of the piece, that the 
feint of madness, which has never in fact been very sedulously supported, is 
laid aside, and that without any seeming embarrassment. As the excitement 
of his mind wears itself out, Hamiet assumes an ordinary tone. Hejests with 
the courtier, Osric, as he would have done in his gayer days; and, from that 
time to the conclusion of the drama, he presents to us the aspect of one ex- 
hausted by the violence and intensity of his feelings. The Ghost might appear 
to him now, we think, and have been seen without a start—the tragedy of life 
was becoming as indifferent as its pleasures—and the secrets of another world 
would soon have been as little exciting as they had previously made the inter- 
ests o! this The bidding of his father’s spirit is still remembered ; but we 
might almost doubt whether it would have been fulfilled, if the treachery of 
the King had not suddenly rekindled his wrath, and called upon him to revenge 
his own as well as his father’s death. 

If Shakspeare had not written the play of Hamlet, his critics might, perhaps 
have said, that,although he had portrayed to admiration the marked cbvious pas 
sions of mankind—love,and ambition, and jealousy—there was one region into 
which he had not entered—a region of more difficult conquest that airy kingdom 
of spiritsand of fairies which he had subdued and rendered tributary. They 
migh' have said that he had never seized upon those deep yet wayward feelings 
which have no origin in the common ebject and notorious purposes of life, but 
are the changeful creatures of the mind alone—on that reflective melancholy 
which appears so very causeless to those whom it has never visited—that aspl- 
ration which has no aim—that discontent which frames no wish—that profound 
indifference and meditative vacancy which disregards and rejects the actual de- 
tail and personal interests of human existence, but is never weary of looking at 
it from aloof, as a thing, upon the whole, of strangest and perpetual mystery. 
But ali this,and more, Shakspeare has shadowed forth inhis Hamlet, What- 
ever had been the fate of the young Prince of Denmark, he would still have 
been one of those who are ever musing, with perplexed thought, upon them- 
selves—their own inscrutable nature—and on mankind at large, and the little 
good that the great world answers:—one of those who findall action struck 
with futility, yet recognised that repose with action is impossible—whose mind 
feeds upon itself—and who never havea passion or purpose but the next mo- 
ment they turn it into a subject of mere reflection. Thus constituted, he is 
plunged in circumstances of supernatural horror—the tomb has yielded up its 
dead, that he might be sent upon a mission of blood—the reflective spirit of the 
man is overwhelmed—he seeks relief in bursts of extravagant and fictious le- 
vity—and, in this mood, he picks up the mask of idiotism, and brandishes it not 
unwillingly ; assuming to himself, at the same time, a crafty purpose, which 
being little suited to his nature, is but loosly adhered to. Such is our reading 
of the feigned madness of Hamlet. A mind unhinged, vexed, tortured, and 
bewildered, adopts as a scheme of action what, after all, is more impulse than 
policy. 








LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY ‘‘Boz.”—[Continued from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER LXIL. 

RALPH MAKES ONE LAST APPOINTMENT—AND KEEPS IT. 


Creeping from the house and slinking off like a thief; groping with his hands 
when be first got into the street as if he were a blind man, and looking often 
over his since while he hurried away, as though he were followed in imagi- 
nation or reality by some one anxious to question or detain him, Ralph Nick- 
leby left the city behind him and took the road to his own home. 

The night was dark, and a cold wind blew, driving the clouds furiously and 
fast before it. There was one black, gloomy mass that seemed to follow him; 
not hurrying in the wild chase with the others, but lingering sullenly behind, 
and gliding darkly and stealthily on. He often looked back at this, and more 
than once stopped to let it pass over, but somehow, when he went forward 
again it was still behind him, coming mournfully and slowly up like a shadowy 
funeral train. 

He had to pass a poor, mean burial-ground—a dismal place raised a few feet 
above the level of the street, and parted from it by a low parapet wall and an 
iron railing ; a rank, unwholesome, rotten spot, where the very grass and weeds, 
seemed, in their frowsy growth, to tell that they had sprung from paupers’ bodies 
and struck their roots in the graves of men, sodden in steaming courts and 
drunken hungry dens. And here in truth they lay, parted from the living by a 
little earth and a board or two—lay thick and close—corrupting in body as they 
had in mind ; a dense and squalid crowd. Here they lay cheek by jow! with 
life: no deeper down than the feet of the throng that passed there every day 
and piled high as their throats. Here they lay, a grisly family, all those dear 
departed brothers and sisters of the ruddy clergyman who did his task so speed- 
ily when they were hidden in the ground! 

As he passed here, Ralph called to mind that he had been one of a jury long 
before, on the body of a man who had cut his throat ; and that he was buried 
in this place. He could not tell how he came to recollect it now, when he had 
so often passed and never thought about him, or how it was that he felt an in- 
terest in the circumstanee, but he did both, and stopping, and clasping the iron 
railings with his hands, looked eagerly in, wondering which might be his 
grave. 

While be was thus engaged, there came towards him, with noise of shouts 
and singing, some fellows full of drink, followed by others, who were remon- 
strating with them and urging them to go home in quiet. They were in high 
| ete =a. and one of them, a little, weazen, hump-backed man, began to 

ance. He was a grotesque, fantastic figure, and the few by-standers laughed. 
Ralph himself was moved to mirth, and echoed the laugh of one who stood near 
and who looked round in his face. When they had passed on and he was left 
alone again, he resumed his speculation with a new kiad of interest, for he re- 
collected that the last person who had seen the suicide alive had left him very 
merry, and he remembered how strange he and the other jurors had thought 
that at the time. 

He eould not fix upon the spot among such a heap of graves, but he conjured 
up a strong and vivid idea of the man himself, and how he looked, and what 
had led hrm to do it, all of which he recalled with ease. By dint of dwelling 
upon this theme, be carried the impression with him when he went away, as he 
remembered when a child to have had frequently before him the figure of some 
geblin he had once seen chalked upon a door. But as he drew nearer and near- 
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ling became so strong at last, that when he reached his own door, he 
could hardly make up his mind to turn the key and open ii—when he had done 
that and gone into the passage, he felt as though to shut it again would be to 
shut out the world. But he let it go, and it closed with a loud noise. There 
was no light. How very dreary, cold, and stil! it was ! 

Shivering from head to foot he made his way up stairs into the room where 
he had been last disturbed. He had made a kind of compaet with himself that 
he would not think of what had happened until he got home. He was at home 
now, and suffered himself for the first time to consider it. 

His own child—his own child! He never doubted the tale ; he felt it was 
true, knew it as well now as if he had been privy to it all along. His own 
child! And dead too. Dying beside Nicholas—loving him, and looking upon 
him as something like an angel! That was the worst. 

They had all turned from him and deserted him in his very first need, even money 
could not buy them now; everything must come out, and everybody must 
know all. Here was the young lord dead, his companion abroad and beyond 
his reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, his plot with Gride overset at 
the very moment of triumph, his after schemes discovered, himself in danger, 
the object of his persecution and Nicholas’s love, his own wretched boy ; every 
thing crumbled and fallen upon him, and he beaten down beneath the ruins and 
grovelling in the dust. : 

If he had known his child to be alive, if no deceit had been ever practised 
and he had grown up beneath his eye, he might have been a carcless, indiffer- 
ent, rough, harsh father—like enough—he felt that ; but the thought would 
come that he might have been otherwise, and that his son might have been a 
comfort to him and they two happy together. He began to think now, that 
his supposed death and his wife’s flight had had some share in making him the 
morose, hard man he was. He seemed to remember time when he was not 
quite so rough and obdurate, and almost thought that he had fir-t hated Nicho- 
las because he was young and gallant, and perhaps like the stripling who had 
brought dishonour and loss of fortune on his head. ce 

But one tender thought, or one of natural regret in that whirlwind of pas- 
sion and remorse, was as a drop of calm water in a stormy maddened sea. His 
hatred of Nicholas had been fed upon his own defeat, nourished on his inter- 
ference with his schemes, fattened upon his old defiance and success. There 
were reasons for its increase ; it had grown and strengthened gradually. Now 
it attained a height which was sheer wild lunacy. That his of all others should 
have been the hands to rescue his miserable child, that he should have been his 
protector and faithful friend, that he should have shown him that love and ten- 
derness which from the wretched moment of his birth he had never known, that 
he should have taught bim to hate his own parent and execrate his very name, 
that he should now know and feel all this and triumph in the recollection, was 
gall and madness to the usurer’s heart. ‘The dead boy’s love for Nicholas, and 
the attachment of Nicholas to him was insupportable agony. The picture of 
his death-bed, with Nicholas at his side tending and supporting him, and he 
breathing out his thanks, and expiring in bis arms, when he would have had 
them mortal enemies and hating each other to the last, drove him frantic. He 
gnashed his teeth and smote the air, and looking wildly round, with eyes which 
gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud : ; 

‘“‘T am trampled down and ruined The wretch told me true. The night 
has come. Is there no way to rob them of further triumph, and spurn their 
mercy and compassion? Is there no devil to help me !” 

Swiftly there glided again into his brain the figure he had raised that night. 
It seemed tolie beforehim. The head was covered now. So it was when he 
first saw it. The rigid, upturned, marble feet too, he remembered well. Then 
came before him the pale and trembling relatives who had told their tale upon 
the inquest—the shrieks of women—the silent dread of men—the consterna- 
tion and disquiet—the victory achieved by that heap of clay which with one 
motion of its hand had let out the life and made this stir among them 

He spoke no more, but after a pause softly groped his way out of the room, 
and up the echoing stairs—up to the top—to the front garret— where he closed 
the door behind him, and remained 

It was a mere lumber-room now, but it yet contained an old dismantled bed- 
stead: the one on which his son had slept, for no other had ever been there. 
He avoided it hastily, and sat down as far from it as he could. © 

The weakened glare of the lights in the street below, shining through the 
window which had no blind or curtain to intercept it, was enough to show the 
character of the room, though not sufficient fully to reveal the various articles 
of lumber, old corded trunks and broken furniture, which were scattered about. 
It had a shelving roof; high in one part, and at another descending almost to 
the floor. It was towards the highest part that Ralph directed his eyes, and 
upon it he kept them fixed steadily for some minutes, when he rose, and drag- 
ging thither an old chest upon which he had been seated, mounted upon it, 
and felt along the wallabove his head with both hands. At length they touched 
a large iron hook firmly driven into one of the beams, _ 

At that moment he was interrupted by a loud knocking at the door below. 
After a little hesitation he opened the window, and demanded who it was. 

“T want Mr. Nickleby,”’ replied a voice. 

‘* What with him?” 

‘* That’s not Mr. Nickleby’s voice surely,”’ was the rejoinder. 

It was not like it ; but it was Ralph who spoke, and so be said. 

The voice made answer that the twin brothers wished to know whether the 
man whom he had seen that night was to be detained, and that although it was 
now midnight they had sent in their anxiety to do right. : 

“ Yes,” cried Ralph, “detain him till to-morrow ; then let them bring him 
here—him and my nephew—and come themselves, and be sure that I will be 
ready to receive them.” 

‘* At what hour !”’ asked the voice. 

“ At any hour,” replied Ralph fiercely. ‘‘In the afternoon, tell them. At 
any hour—at any minute—all times will be alike to me.” 

He listened to the man’s retreating footsteps until the sound had passed, 
and then gazing up into the sky saw, or thought he saw, the same black cloud 
that had seemed to foilow him home, and which now appeared to hover direct- 
ly above the house. 

‘| know its meaning now,” he muttered, ‘and the restless nights, the dreams, 
and why I have quailed of late ;—all pointed to this. Oh! if men by selling 
their own souls could ride rampant for a term, for how short a term would I bar- 
ter mine to-night !"” 

The sound of a deep bell came along the wind. One. 

‘‘ Lie on !” cried the usurer, ‘‘ with your iron tongue; ring merrily for births 
that make expectants writhe, and marriages that are made in hell, and toll rue- 
fully for the dead whose shoes are worn already. Call men to prayers who 
are godly because not found out, and ring chimes for the coming in of every 
year that brings this cursed world nearer to its end. No bell or book for me; 
throw me on a dunghill, and let me rot there to infect the air!” 

With a wild look around, in which frenzy, hatred, and despair, were horribly 
mingled, he shook his clenched hand at the sky above him, which was still dark 
and threatening, and closed the window. 

The rain and hail pattered against the glass, the chimneys quaked and 
rocked; the crazy casement rattled with the wind as though an impatient hand 
inside were striving to burst it open. But no hand was there, and it opened 
no more. 

* 
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‘* How’s this?” cried one, “the gentlemen say they can’t make anybody 
hear, and have been trying these two hours !”’ 

‘And yet he came home last night,” said another, “for he spoke to some- 
body out of. that window up stairs.”’ 

They were a little knot of men, and, the window being mentioned, went out 
in the road to look up atit. This occasioned their observing that the house 
was stiil close shut, as the housekeeper had said she had left it on the previous 
night, and led to a great many suggestions, which terminated in two or three 
of the boldest getting round to the back and so entering by a window, while the 
others remained outside in impatient expectation. 

They looked into all the rooms below, opening the shutters as they went to 
admit the fading light; and still finding nobody, and everything quiet and in 
its place, doubted whether they should go farther. One man, however, remark- 
ing that they had not yet been into the garret, and that it was there he had 
been last seen, they agreed to look there too, and went up softly, for the mys- 
tery and silence made them timid. 

After they had stood for an instant on the landing eyeing each other, he who 
had proposed their carrying the search so far, turned the handle of the door, 
and pushing it open looked through the chink, and fell back directly. 

“It’s very odd,” he whispered, “he’s hiding behind the door! Look!” _ 

They pressed forward to see, but one among them thrusting the others aside 
with a loud exclamation, drew a clasp knife from his pocket and dashing into 
the room eut down the body. ; 

He had torn a rope from one of the old tronks and hung himself on an iron 
hook immediately below the trap-door in the ceiling—in the very place to which 
the eyes of his son, a lonely, desolate, little creature, had so often been directed 
in childish terror fourteen years before. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE MAKE VARIOUS DECLARATIONS FOR THEMSELVES 
AND OTHERS; AND TIM LINKINWATER MAKES A DECLARATION FOR HIMSELF. 
Some weeks had passed, and the first shock of these events had subsided. 

Madeline had been removed ; Frank bad been absent; and Nicholas and Kate 

had begun to try in good earnest to stifle their own regrets, and to live for each 

other and for their mother, who, poor lady, could in no wise be reconciled to 











this dull and altered state of affairs, when there came one evening, per favour 
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of Mr. Linkinwater, an invitation from the Brothers to dinner on the next day 
but one, comprehending not only Mrs. Nickleby, Kate, and Nicholas, but little 
Miss La Creevy, who was most particularly mentioned. 

“ Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Nickleby, when they had done becoming 
honour to the bidding, and Tim had taken his departure, ‘* what does this mean?” 

“What do you mean, mother ?”’ asked Nicholas, smiling, 

“T say, my dear,” rejoined that lady, with a face of unfathomable mystery, 
“ what does this invitation to dinner mean,—what is its intention and object 7” 

* T conclude it means, that on such aday we are to eat and drink in their 
house, and that its intent and object is to confer pleasure upon us,” said 
Nicholas. 

“« And that’s all you conclude it is, my dear ?” 

‘‘]T have not yet arrived at anything deeper, mother.” 

“Then I'll just tell you one thing,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “ you'll find your- 
self a little surprised, that's all. You may depend upon it that this means 
something besides dinner.” 

‘Tea and supper, perhaps,” suggested Nicholas. 

“‘T wouldn't be absurd, my dear, if I were you,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a 
lofty manner, “‘ because it’s not by any means becoming, and doesn’t suit you 
at all, What I mean to say is, that the Mr. Cheerybles don’t ask us to dinner 
with all this ceremony for nothing. Never mind, wait and see. You won’t 
believe anything I say, of course. It’s much better to wait, a great deal better, 
it’s satisfactory to all parties, and there can be no disputing. All I say is, re- 
member what | say now, and when I say I said so, don’t say I didn’t.” 

With this stipulation, Mrs. Nickleby, who was troubled night and day with a 
vision of a hot messenger tearing up to the door to announce that Nicholas had 
been taken iuto partnership, quitted that branch of the subject, aud entered up- 
on a new one. 

“[t’s a very extraordinary thing,” she said, “ a most extraordinary thing, 
that they should have invited Miss La Creevy. It quite astonishes me, upon 
my word it does. Of course it’s very pleasant that she should be invited, very 
pleasant, and I have no doubt that she’ll conduct herself extremely well; she 
always does. It's very gratifying to think that we should have been the means 
of introducing her into such society, and I’m quite glad of it, quite rejoiced, for 
she certainly is an exceedingly well-behaved and good-natured little person I 
could wish that some friend would mention to her how very badly she has her 
cap trimmed, and what very preposterous bows those are, but of course that’s 
impossible ; and if she likes to make a fright of herself, no doubt she has a 
perfect right to do so. We never see ourselves—never do and never did—and 
{ suppose we never shall.”” 

This moral reflection reminding her of the necessity of being peculiarly smart 
upon the occasion, so az to counterbalance Miss La Creevy, and be herself an 
effectual set-off and atonement, led Mrs. Nickleby into a consultation with her 
daughter relative to certain ribands, gloves, and trimmings, which, being 4 com- 
plicated question, and one of paramount importance, soon routed the previous 
one, and put it to flight. 

The great day arriving, the good lady put herself under Kate’s hands an hour 
or so after breakfast, and, dressing by easy stages, completed her toilet in suffi- 
cient time to allow of her daughter’s making heis, which was very simple and 
not very long, though so satisfactory that she had never appeared more charming 
or looked more lovely. Miss La Creevy, too, arrived with two bandboxes 
(whereof the bottoms fe!! out as they were handed froin the coach) and some- 
thing ina newspaper, which a gentleman had sat upon, coming down, and which 
was obliged to be ironed again before it was fit for service. At last everybody 
was dressed, including Nicholas, who had come home to fetch them, and they 
went away ina coach sent by the Brothers for the purpose : Mrs. Nickleby won- 
dering very much what they would have for dinner, and cross-examining Nicho- 
las as to the extent of his discoveries in the morning, whether he had smelt 
anything cooking at all like turtle, and if not, what he had smelt; and diversi- 
fying the conversation with reminiscences of dinners to which she had gone 
some twenty years ago, concerning which she particularized not only the dishes 
but the guests, in whom her hearers did not feel a very absorbing interest, as 
not one of them had ever chanced to hear their names before. 

The old butler received them with profound respect and many smiles, and 
ushered them into the drawing-room, where they were received by the Brothers 
with so much cordiality and kindness that Mrs. Nickleby was quite in a flutter, 
and had scarcely presence of mind enough even to patronise Miss La Creevy. 
Kate was still more affected by the reception, for knowing that the Brothers 
were acquainted with all that had passed between her and Frank, she felt her 
position a most delicate and trying one, and was trembling upon the arm of 
Nicholas when Mr. Charles took her on his, and led herto another part of the 
room 

‘Have you seen Madeline, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ since she left your house’”’ 

“No, Sir!” replied Kate. ‘ Not once.” 

“And not heard from her, eh? Not heard from her ?”’ 

‘‘T have only had one letter,” rejoined Kate, gently. ‘I thought she would 
not have forgotten me quite so soon.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, patting her on the head and speaking as affection- 
ately as if she had been his favorite child. ‘ Poor dear! what do you think of 
this, brother Ned? Madeline has only written to her once—only once, Ned, 
and she didn’t think she would have forgotten her quite so soon, Ned.” 

“Oh! sad, sad—very sad!” said Ned. 

The brothers interchanged a glance, and looking at Kate fora little time 
without speaking, shook hands, and nodded as if they were congratulating each 
other upon something very delightful. 

‘* Well, well,” said brother Charles, “ go into that room, my dear, that door 
yonder, and see if there’s not a letter for you from her. I think there’s one 
upon the table. You needn’t hurry back, my love, if there is, for we don’t 
dine just yet, and there’s plenty of time—plenty of time.” 

Kate retired as she was directed, and brother Charles having followed her 
graceful figure with his eyes, turned to Mrs. Nickleby and said— 

‘** We took the liberty of naming one hour before the real dinner-time, ma’am, 
because we had a little business to speak about, which would occupy the inter- 
val. Ned, my dear fellow, will you mention what we agreed upon? Mr. 
Nickleby, Sir, have the goodness to follow me ” 

Without any further explanation, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss La Creevy and bro- 
ther Ned, were left alone together, and Nicholas followed brother Charles into 
his private room, where to his great astonishment he encountered Frank whom 
he supposed to be abroad. 

«« Young men,” said Mr. Cheeryble, ‘‘ shake hands.” 

“T need no eee do that,” said Nicholas, extending his. 

“Nor I,” rejoined Frank, aa he clasped it heartily. 

The old gentleman thought that two handsomer or finer young fellows could 
scarcely stand side by side, than those on whom he looked with so much pleasure. 
Suffering his eyes to rest upon them for a short time in silence, he said, while 
he seated himself at his desk, 

‘*T wish to see you friends—close and firm friends—andif I thought vou 
otherwise, | should hesitate in what I am about tosay. Frank, look here. Mr 
Nickleby, wil! you come on the other side !”’ 

The young men stepped up on either hand of brother Charles, who produced 
a paper from his desk and unfolded it. 

“ This,” he said, ‘is acopy of the will of Madeline’s maternal grandfather, 
bequeathing her the sum of twelve thousand pounds, payable either upon her 
coming of age or marrying. It would ee that this gentleman, angry with 
her (his only relation) because she would not put herself under his protection, 
and detach herself from the society of her father, in compliance with his re- 
peated overtures, made a will leaving this property, which was all he possessed, 
to acharitable ins'itution. He would seem to have repented this determination, 
however, for three weeks afterwards, ard in the same month, be exeeuted this. 
By some fraud it was abstracted immediately after his decease, and the other 
—the only will found—was proved and administered Friendly negotiations, 
which have only just now terminated, have been proceeding since this instru- 
ment came into our hands, and as there is no doubt of its authenticity, and the 
witnesses have been discovered (after some trouble), the money has been re- 
funded. Madeline has therefore obtained her right, and is, or will be, when 
either of the contingencies which I have mentioned has arisen, mistress of this 
fortune. You understand me '’’ ; 

Frank replied in the affirmative. Nicholas, who could not trust himself to 
speak lest his voice should be heard to falter, bowed his head. 

“ Now, Frank,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ you were the immediate means of 
recovering this deed. The fortune is but a small one, but we love Madeline, 
and such as it is, we would rather see you allied to her with that, than to any 
other girl we know who has three times the money. Will you become a suitor 
to her for her hand?” . 

“No, Sir: I interested myself in the recovery of that instrument, believing 
that her hand was already pledged to one who has a thousand times the claims 
upon her gratitude, and, if I mistake not, upon her heart, than I or any other 
man can ever urge. In this it seems I judged hastily.” ; : 

“As you always do, Sir,” cried brother Charles, utterly forgetting his as- 
sumed dignity, ‘‘as you always do. How dare you think, Frank, that we would 
have you marry for money, when youth, beauty, and every amiable virtue and 
excellence, were to be had for love? How dared you, Frank, go and make 
love to Mr Nickleby’s sister without telling us first what you meant to do, and 
letting us speak for you?” 

“| hardly dared to hope.” , 

“ You hardly dared to hope! Then, so much the greater reason for havin 
our assistance. Mr. Nickleby, Sir, Frank, althoogh he judged hastily, judge 
for once correctly. Madeline's heart is occupied—give me your hand, ‘ir; it 
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yours, but you have a greater fortune in her, Sir, than you would have in money 
were it forty times told. She chooses you, Mr. Nickleby. She chooses as we, 
her dearest friends, would have her choose Frank chooses as we would have 
him choose He should have your sister’s little hand, Sir, if she had refused it 
ascore of times—ay, he should, and he shall! You acted nobly not knowing 
our sentiments, but now you know them, Sir, and must do as you are bid.— 
What! You are the children of a worthy gentleman! ‘The time was, Sir, 
when my dear brother Ned and I were two poor simple-hearted boys, wander- 
ing almost barefoot to seek our fortunes; are we changed in anything but years 
and worldly circumstances since that time? No, Godtorbid! Oh, Ned, Ned, 
Ned, what a happy day this is for you and me; if our poor mother had only 
lived to see us now, Ned, how proud it would have made her dear heart at 
last !’" 

Thus apostrophised, brother Ned, who had entered with Mrs. Nickleby, and 
who had been before unobserved by the young men, darted forward, and fairly 
hugged brother Charles in his arms. 4 

“ Bring in my little Kate,” said the latter, after a short silence. ‘‘ Bring her 
in, Ned. Let me see Kate, let me kiss her. I have a right to do so now; | 
was very near it when she first came; I have often been very near it. Ah! 
Did you find the letter, my bird? Did you find Madeline herself, waiting for 
you and expecting you? Did you find that she had not quite forgotten her 
friend and nurse and sweet companion? Why, this is almost the best of 
ali!” 

“Come, come,”’ said Ned, “ Frank will be jealous, and we shail have some 
cutting of throats before dinner.” 

“Then let him take her away, Ned, let him take her away. Madeline’s in 
the nextroom. Let all the lovers get out of the way, and talk amung them- 
selves, if they’ve anything to say. Tarn em out, Ned, every one.”’ 

Brother Charles began the clearance by leading the blushing girl himself to 
the door, and dismissing her with akiss. Frank was net very slow to follow, 
and Nicholas had disappeared first of all. So there only remained Mrs. Nick- 
leby and Miss La Creevy, who were both sobbing heartily ; the two brothers, 
and Tim Linkinwater, who now came in to shake hands with everybody, his 
round face all radiant and beaming with smiles. 

« Well, Tim Linkinwater, Sir,” said brother Charles, who was always spokes- 
man, ‘now the young folks are happy, Sir.” 

“You didn’t keep ’em in suspense as long as you said you would though,” 
returned Tim, archly. ‘ Why, Mr. Nickleby and Mr. Frank were to have been 
in your room for I don’t know how long; and I don’t know what you weren’t 
to have told them before you came out with the truth.” 

‘*Now, did you ever know sucha villain as this, Ned?”’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘did you ever know such a villain as Tim Linkinwater? He accusing me 
of being impatient, and he the very man who has been wearying us moruing, 
noon, and night, and torturing us for leave to go and tell ’em what was in store, 
before our plans were half complete, or we had arranged a single thing—a 
treacherous dog !” 

‘* So he is, brother Charles,” returned Ned, *‘ Tim is a treacherous dog. Tim 
is not to be trusted. Timis a wild young fellow—-he wants gravity and steadi- 
ness ; he must sow his wild oats, and then perhaps he’ll become in time a re- 
spectable member of society.”” 

This being ove of the standing jokes between the old fellows and Tim, they 
all three laughed very heartily, and might have laughed much longer, but that 
the brothers seeing that Mrs. Nickleby was labouring to express her feelings, 
and was really overwhelmed by the happiness of the time, took her between 
them, and led her from the room under pretence of having to consult her on 
some most important arrangements. 

Now Tim and Miss La Creevy had met very often, and had always been very 
chatty and pleasant together—had always been great friends—and consequent- 
ly it was the most natural thing in the world that Tim, finding that she still 
sobbed, should endeavour to console her. As Miss La Creevy sat ona large 
old-fashioned window-seat, where there waa ample room for two, it was also 
natural that Tim should sit down beside her; and as to Tim’s being unusually 
spruce and particular in his attire that day, why it was a high festival and a 
great occasion, and that was the most natural thing of all 

Tim sat down beside Miss La Creevy, and crossing one leg over the other so 
that his foot—he had very comely feet, and happened to be wearing the neatest 
shoes and black silk stockings possible—should come easily within the range 
of her eye, said in a soothing way . 

“ Don’t ery.” r 

“T must,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

‘No don’t,” said Tim. ‘ Please don’t ; pray don’t.” 

“T am so happy !” sobbed the little woman. 

“Then laugh,” said ‘Bim, “ do laugh.”’ 

What in the world Tim was doing with his arm, it was impossible to conjec- 
ture, but he knocked his elbow against that part of the window which was quite 
on the other side of Miss La Creevy; and it is clear that it could have no bu- 
siness there. 

“Do laugh,” said Tim, “or Pll cry.” 

“Why should you cry ?” asked Miss La Creevy, smiling. 

“« Because I’m happy too,’’ said Tim. ‘* We are both happy, and I should 
like to do as you do.” . 

Surely there never was a man who fidgetted as Tim must have done then, 
for he knocked the window again—almost in the same place—and Miss La 
Creevy said she was sure he'd break it. 

“«T knew,” said Tim, “‘ that you would be pleased with this scene.” 

“Tt was very thoughtful and kind to remember me,’ returned Miss La 
Creevy. ‘‘ Nothing could have delighted me half so much.” 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Tim Linkinwater have said al] this 
ina whisper! It was no secret And why should Tim Linkinwater have 
looked so hard at Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La Creevy have looked 
so hard at the ground ? 

“It’s a pleasant thing,’’ said Tim, ‘‘to people like us, who have passed all 
our lives in the world alone, to see young folks that we are fond of, brought to- 
gether with so many years of happiness before them.” 

“Ah!” cried the little woman with all her heart, ‘that it is!” 

“ Although,” pursued Tim—* although it makes one feel quite solitary and 
cast away—now don’t it ?” 

Miss La Creevy said she didn’t know. And why should she say she didn’t 
know t Becauseshe must have known whether it did or not. 

“It’s almost enough to make us get married after all, isn’t it 1’ said Tim. 

“Oh nonsense !”’ replied Miss La Creevy, laughing, ‘ we are too old.” 

** Not a bit,” said Fim, ‘‘we are too old to be single—why shouldn't we 
both be married instead of sitting through the long winter evenings by our soli- 
tary resides t Why shouldn’t we make one fireside of it, and marry each 
other ?” 

“Oh Mr. Linkinwater, you’re joking !” 

“No, no, I'm not. I’m not indeed,” said Tim. ‘TI will if you will. Do, 
my dear.” 

‘It would make people laugh so.” 

‘ Let ’em laugh,” cried Tim, stoutly, ‘‘we have good tempers1 know, and 
we'll laugh too. Why what hearty laughs we have had since we’ve known 
each other.” 

** So we have,” cried Miss La Creevy—giving way a little, as Tim thought. 

‘‘Tt has been the happiest time in all my life—at least, away from the count- 
ing-house and Cheeryble Brothers,” said Tim. ‘Do, my dear. Now say you 
will.” 

** No, no, we mustn’t think of it,”’ returned Miss La Creevy. ‘* What would 
the Brothers say !” 

“Why, God bless your soul !” cried Tim, innocently, ‘‘ you don’t suppose I 
should think of such athing without their knowing it! Why they left us here 
on purpose.” 

‘Tecan never look ‘em in the face again !” exclaimed Miss La Creevy, faintly. 

“Come,” said Tim, ‘let's be a comfortable couple. We shall live in the 
old house here, where I have been for foar-and forty years ; we shall go to the 
old church, where I’ve been every Sunday morning all through that time; we 
shall have all my old friends about us—Dick, the archway, the pump, the flower- 
pots, and Mr. Frank’s children, and Mr. Nickleby’s children, that we shallseem 
like grandfather and grandmother to. Let's be a comfortable couple, and take 
care of each other, and if we should get deaf, or lame, or blind, or bed-ridden, 
how glad we shall be that we have somebody we are fond of always to talk to 
and sit with! Let’s be a comfortable couple. Now do, my dear.” 

Five minutes after this honest and straight-forward speech, little Miss La 
Creevy and Tim were talking as pleasantly as if they had been married for a 
score of years, and had never once quarrelled all the time ; and five minutes 
after that, when Miss La Creevy had bustled out to see if her eyes were red 
and put her hair to rights, Tim moved with a stately step towards the drawing- 
room exclaiming as he went, ‘‘ There an’t such anotlier woman in all London— 
I know there an’t.” 

By this time the apoplectie butler was nearly in fits, in consequence of the 
unheard-of postponement of dinner. Nicholas, who had been engaged in a 
manner which every reader may imagine for himself or herself, was hurrying 
down stairs in obedience to his angry summons when he encountered a new 
surprise 

Upon his way down, he overtook in one of the passages a stranger genteelly 
dressed in black who was also moving towards the dining-room ' 


As he was 
Satan . WN; ; 
rather lame and walked slo wly, Nicholas lingered behind, and was following 
him step hy step, wondering who he was, when he suddenly turned round and 
eanught him by both hands 


“ Newman Noggs !” cried Nicholas joyfully. 

“Ah! Newman, your own Newman, your own old faithful Newman. My 
dear boy, my dear Nick, I give you joy—health, happiness, every blessing. I 
can't bear it, it’s too much, my dear boy—it makes a child of me !” 

‘* Where have you been?” said Nicholas, ‘*‘what have you been doing * 
How often have I inquired for you, and been told that I should hear before long !”’ 

“I know, I know,” returned Newman, ‘they wanted all the happiness to 
come together. I’ve becn helping ’em. I—I—look at me, Nick, look at me.” 

“You would never le: me do that,” said Nicholas in a tone of gentle re- 
proach. 

“‘T didn’t mind what I wasthen. I shouldn’t have had the heart to put on 
gentlemen’s clothes. They would have reminded me of old times and made 
me miserable; I am another man now, Nick. My dear boy, I can’t speak— 
don’t say anything to me—don’t think the worse of me for these tears—you 
don’t know what J feel to-day ; you can’t and never will !”’ 

They walked in to dinner arm-in arm, and sat down side by side. 

Never was such a dinner as that since the world began ‘There was the su- 
perannuated bank clerk Tim Linkinwater’s friend, and there was the chubby old 
lady Tim Linkinwater's sister, and there was so much attention from Tim 
Linkinwater's sister to Miss La Creevy, and there were so many jokes from 
the superannuated bank clerk, and Tim Linkinwater himself was in such tiptop 
spirits, and little Miss La Creevy was in such a comical state, that of them- 

selves they would have composed the pleasantest party conceivable. Then 
there was Mrs. Nickleby so grand and complacent, Madeline and Kate so blush- 
ing and beautiful, Nicholas and Frank so devoted and proud, and all four so 
silently and tremblingly happy—there was Newman so subdued yet so overjoy- 
ed, and there were the twin Brothers so delighted and interchanging such looks, 
that the old servant stood transfixed behind his master’s chair and felt his eyes 
grow dim as they wandered round the table. 

When the first novelty of the meeting had worn off, and they began truly to 
feel how happy they were, the conversation became more general and the har- 
mony and pleasure if possible increased. The Brothers were in a perfect ec- 
stacy, and their insisting on saluting the ladies all round before they would per- 
mit them to retire, gave occasion to the superannuated bank clerk to say so many 
good things that he quite outshone himself, and was looked upon as a prodigy 
of humour. 

“Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, taking her daughter aside directly 
they got up stairs, ‘‘ you don’t really mean to tell me that this is actually true 
about Miss La Creevy and Mr. Linkinwater ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed it is, mama.”’ 

‘« Why I never heard such a thing in my life!” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Mr. Linkinwater is a most excellent creature,” reasoned Kate, “ and for his 
age, quite young still.” 

“‘ For his age, my dear!” returned Mrs. Nickleby, “ yes; nobody says any- 
thing against him, except that he is the weakest and most foolish man I ever 
knew. It’s her age I speak of. That he should have gone and offered himself 
to a woman who must be—ah, half as old again as I am, and that she should 
have dared to accept him! It don’t signify Kate ; —I’m disgusted with her!” 

Shaking her head very emphatically indeed, Mrs. Nickleby swept away ; and 
all the evening, in the midst of the merriment and enjoyment that ensued, and 
in which with that exception she freely participated, conducted herself towards 

Miss La Creevy in a stately and distant manner, designed to mark her sense of 
the impropriety of her conduct, and to signify her extreme and cutting disap- 
probation of the misdemeanours he had so flagrantly committed. 
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(Continued from the last Albion.) 

We followed a winding bridle-track along the edge of steep declivities, and 
shortly arrived at the ruins of what appeared to have been once a fortified cas- 
tle or watch tower. Here I observed some ancient cisterns ef great depth ; 
they were hollowed out of the rock, and were lined with a fine hard white 
stucco 

The bridle-track which we followed appeared to have continued almost con- 
stantly on the descent from the time that we quitted the Mount of Olives. We 
were nevertheless travelling at a considerable elevation, for from between two 
rocky mountains we enjoyed a sudden peep of the valley of the Jordan at a 
great depth below. It lay extended like a map before us, and at the extreme 
end of it a small portion of the blue waters of the Dead Sea was distinctly visi- 
ble. From a ridge further on,we enjoyed a fine prospect of the plan of Jericho, 
bordered by bold mountains. It appeared fruitful and cultivated, but, on de- 
scending lower, the green verdure which we at first thought to be trees was 
found to be mere thorny shrubs and wild bushes, covering a vast sandy tract, 
which produces scarcely anything that can minister to the wants of man. 

Turning to the left, we rode along the base of the mountains to get a sight 
of the lofty rocky eminence which the monks and relic-hunters have pitched 
upon as “the exceeding high mountain” unto which the devil took our Saviour, 
‘*and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them!” It 
is very steep and pointed, and in many parts quite perpendicular. On the sum- 
mit is a ruined oratory, erected by the Christians, and half way up I am told 
that there are the remains of a christian convent. I had neither time nor in- 
clination to undertake the labour of the ascent, which is both difficult and dan- 
gerous; so we turned our horses’ heads in the direction of the plain. 

We observed several caves and holes among the rocks, which appear to have 
been excavated for sepulchres ; and, after riding for about half an hour, we ar- 
rived at the ruins of an ancient town. I traced for some distance the remains 
of an aqueduct, which once conveyed water from the mountains; also part of 
an ancient paved road, by the side of which is a small prostrate column, appa- 
rently an antique milestone. The foundations of extensive buildings too are 
traceable, and some mounds of pottery and stones appear to be the remains of 
the habitations and dwellings which once clustered around the solitary spot. 
Here and there were to be discovered broken fragments of marble, and the 
shattered shafts of columns. Some long mounds appear to mark the direction 
of the ancient walls, and the excavations in the neighbouring rocks are doubt- 
leas the sepulchres and cemeteries in which the ancient inhabitants buried their 
dead. Several cisterns formed to contain rain-water are discoverable, and one 
of them, lined with the white hard stucco, appeared to be in a good state of 
preservation. It is very probable that these ruins mark the site of ancient Jeri- 
cho. 

About a quarter of an hour’s ride from hence, we crossed a fine stream of 
water, which rippled and murmured delightfully along its stony bed. During a 
day’s journey in England we should pass fifty streams of water without notice, 
but in Palestine the sight of water is a delightful incident in a day’s journey, 
and an event worthy of record. ‘Travellers dismount, wash, and drink, and 
the Arabs praise God aud the prophet Mahomet for the precious blessing. 

The priest and pilgrim-hunters affirm this to be the water which was sweet- 
ened and purified of its bitterness by the prophet Elisha at the request of the 
men of Jericho, who told Elisha, “the situation of this city is pleasant, as my 
lord seeth, but the water is naught!” As a conjecture, it carries with it some 
degree of probability, for it is by far the finest, indeed it is the only, stream of 
water which now constantly flows in summer and winter through the plain of 
Jericho. 


As we remounted our horses, [ thought of the parableof the good Samaritan, 
for it was on the road from Jerusalem to Jerico that the man “ fell among thieves, 
who stripped him of his raiment and wounded him, leaving him half dead.” 

We proceeded along the banks of the rivulet, and traversed some patches of 
cultivated ground, irrigated by artificial channels, which conducted the water to 
the roots of the plants and shrubs. In a short time we descried the miserable 
village of Rihhah, and riding through a few scattered, half-ruined, mud huts, 
we halted before a solitary stone wa'ch-tower, or castle, where a small garrison 
is maintained by the pasha, as acheck upon the Bedouins. It is situated about 
two hundred yards from the village, and as I had a letter to the governor from 
the authorities at Damascus, [I rode into the enclosure surrounding the castle, 
aid encountered a large party of Arabs, who were seated round a blazing fire 
under ashed. Two or three of them were in the wild Bedouin costume, and 
held long bunting-spears in their hands, with which they were turning over the 
blazing firebrands, and raking the cinders and ashes. My sudden appearance in 
the Frank dress somewhat surprised these gentlemen ; they regarded me with 
audible exclamations of wonder, praising God and the prophet, and the strange 
sight seemed to afford them some little amusement. 

In answer to my inquiries, | found that the castle was shut up, and that the 
governor had departed, together with the small garrison main‘ained on the spot, 
two days befere, for the purpose of scouring the banks of the Jordan, in pursuit 
of a party of Bedouin Arahs, who had lately made an incursion from the east- 
ward, and had stolen some cattle The governor, however, it appeared, had left 
behind one solitary soldier in charge of the important fortress, and Evangela 
immediately went in quest of hin. He proved to be a tall Albanian, an amaz 
ingly five muscular man, near six feet thee inches in height ; his girdle was 
stuck full of davgers and knives, and on his shoulder he carried a long and most 
formidable looking Turkish musket 

This sp'endid specimen of the garrison informed me that the governor had 
carried off the key of the od tower, and that the best lodging he could afford 











me was the stable, which was empty, the soldiers having all taken their horses 
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away with them. Thanking him for his politeness, bat not much relishing the 
idea of sleeping there, I waiked into the village and inspected the dwellings of 
the inhabirants. After searching the whole place through, however, I found it 
advisable to return and examine the stable. The key was procured, and after 
ejecting a jackass, the solitary occupant of the spot, I found that the Albanian 
was right, and that the stable was likely to prove a more agreeable resting-place 
than the houses of the natives. The floor was accordingly swept and covered 
with my carpets; my travelling bed was arranged ; but as no fire could be kin- 
dled with safety within the building, I was obliged to resort to the court-yard of 
the castle, and I joined the Arabs who were collected round the fire under the 
shed. They received me with the greatest politeness,and I i diately placed 
myself on the most friendly footing with them by presenting each with a lamp 
of tobacco. My servant engaged two of these people to accompany him into 
the village in search of fuel and eggs, and whatever eatables could be procured, 
in order that we might all eat together at sunset. 

I took a long walk about the environs of Rihhah, and ascended a slight emi- 
nence to view the solitary country. The village stands by the edge of the de- 
licious little stream which runs from the mountains, and the water is used in ir- 
rigating the few gardens and cultivated patches of ground, from which the poor 
villagers derive their subsistence. If this blessed supply of water were to fail, 
there would not be an inhabitant on the spot. The village itself consists of 
some twenty or thirty huts, made of mud,sun-burnt bricks, and the branches of 
trees. The inhabitants are all Moslems, and a more poor and needy set of peo- 
ple [have never before witnessed. Most of the children are entirely naked, 
and the grown-up women are clothed in a long black shift ; their lips are stained 
blue, and the bodies of many of them are most batbarously tattooed. Alon 
the banks of the rivulet these poor people grow d’hourra, a kind of coarse 
wheat, Indian corn, onions, turnips, and radishes ; they possess also a few goats, 
and some skinny poultry, scarcely larger than a moderate-sized English pigeon. 

This village of Rihhah is marked Jericho on the maps, and has been suppos- 
sed by many to occupy the site of that famous city. It is a mere supposition, 
however, and it is much more probable that the ruins on the eminence above 
are the remains of that place, as Jericho, we know, was strongly fortified, and 
Rihbah, being situated in a dead level, is not a locality likely to have been cho- 
sen fora fortified town At all events, the city stood somewhere along the 
banks of the rivulet, the ouly one which now waters the plain, and the palm 
groves and the celebrated balsam trees were, no doubt, irrigated and refreshed 
by its precious waters. 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of this small forlorn village of Rih- 
hah, the whole country is entirely uncultivated. The ground is covered with 
tangled thickets and reeds, and not one single human habitation is to be met 
with throughout the wide circumference of the plain. 

When we survey the crumbling mud huts of the miserable village, and the 
empty solitude that everywhere extends around, it is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive that this is the spot once described as so beautiful and so flourishing—the 
luxuriant and fertile plain, overshadowed by the cypress, the myrobalamus, and 
the groves of fruit trees, mentioned in terms of such enthusiastic admiration by 
the ancient writers Strabo describes this now solitary region as a fruitful and 
well-watered country, abounding in groves of palm trees.* And Justin calls it 
‘‘a garden environed with hills, which enclose it as it were with a wall.” “In 
that valley,’ says he, ‘there is a wood admirable for its pleasantness and fruit- 
fulness, for it is intermingied with palm trees and opobalsam. The trees of the 
opobalsam have a resemblance to fir trees, but they are lower, and are planted 
and husbanded after the manner of vines; at a certain season of the year they 
sweat the balsam.” ‘No country is equal to the plain of Jericho,” says Jose- 
phus, ‘in the production of fruit, and the palms distil a balsam as precious as 
honey.” Indeed, such was the estimation in which the balsam of Jericho was 
held by the ancients, that in the Roman and Syrian markets, we are told, it 
sold for double its weight in silver ! 

When we contemplate the abandoned and cheerless country which now ex- 
tends along the whole course of the Jordan, from the lake of Tiberias to the 
confines of the Dead Sea, where a few scanty ruins, some prostrate columns, 
and the remains of a theatre, the wrecks of ancient cities, are the only memo- 
rials of man now existing, we cannot but be overwhelmed with sorrow and as- 
tonishment at the strangely altered fortunes of this once flourishing country. 
Here, where an industrious population once availed itself of all the bounties of 
nature in the careful cultivation of a rich and fruitful soil, we now see only a 
barren and pestilential desert. 

In the ruined aqueducts, along which the pure waters froin the mountains 
once flowed to irrigate the lands, and to furnish the inhabitants with a precious 
beverege, we now find only the poisonous serpent, or the deadly scorpion ; and 
along the circular marble branches of the ruined theatres,where the noisy throngs 
of epplauding spectators once collected to witness the sports of the day, no 
sound is now heard, excepting the long, melancholy, protracted cry of the jack- 
al. To the boisterous sounds of life and mirth has succeeded the silence of 
death—to the wealth of times past, 1 hideous poverty. The ruined palaces of 
the rich have become the resort,of wild beasts ; the fox lurks under the portico 
of the temple, and the foulest reptiles dwell in the sanctuaries of the gods. 

If we turn our eyes to the magnificent and stupendous ruins of Djerasa (Ge- 
rasa) on the left bank of the Jordan, where long avenuos of cclumns, ruined 
theatres, bridges, and temples, attract the wonder and admiration of the trevel- 
ler, standing, as they do, in a desert solitude, where no other trace of man now 
exists ; or whether we tura our eyes to the right bank of ‘the sacred river,” 
and survey the ruins of Scythopolis, the columns, the Roman fortress, the 
magnificent ancient theatre, the ruined walls, gateways, tombs, the Roman 
bridges, and ancient paved road, all deserted and solitary, we are alike oppres- 
sed with wonder and sorrow at the fallen fortunes and desolate condition of the 
once populous and fruitful ‘land of promise.”’ 

Our thoughts insensibly wander back to the period when these prostrate ruins 
were populous and flourishing cities, when the sounds of rejoicing were heard 
in the silent and deserted streets, and the arts of industry eloundena the rich- 
es of all climates, and added to and multiplied the enjoyments of life. We 
naturally call to mind the history of bygone times, when the kingdoms of Da- 
mascus and Samaria, of Idumea and Jerusalem, were powerful and flourishing ; 
when the warlike states of the Philistines existed, and also the commercial re- 
publics of the Phenicians. At that period we remember that a vast population 
covered the land, and a hundred powerful cities existed, the very ruins of most 
of which are now no longer discoverable, nor are their sites known. 

Where now are the fleets of Tyre and of Tarshish, the gold of Ophir, the 
almug trees, the spices, “the timber of cedar and the timber of fir,” “ the 
timber hewers of Sidon,” for there was not among them ‘any that could hew 
timbers like unto the Sidonians ;”’ and where are the palm and balsam trees of 
Jericho? What has become, too, of the cultivated fields,the frequented roads, 

and the habitations which once extended over these solitudes, ‘ the fenced ci- 
ties,’ the horsemen, the charioteers,and the armies of ‘‘ hundreds of thousands,” 
which once had being? I have wandered over wide tracks which were once the 
theatre of wealth and splendour, and covered with a vast population ; they pre- 
sent now nought but a scene of solitude and desolation. Of the ancient nations, 
and of their works, there is now only a trace, such as that which the footstep of 
the traveller leaves in the desert. 

Amid the wide, unenclosed, unappropriated, and uncultivated country, here 
and there a miserable village of low mud huts alone diversifies the monoto- 
nous aspect of the solitary landscape. It is surrounded,perhaps, by a mud wall, 
having only one solitary gate of entrance, which can be stopped up, so as to 
protect the poor villagers from robbery by the wild Bedouins. In the largest 
of these villages, a miserable building, or khan, is the only accommodation pro- 
curable by travellers of all ranks. A fixed charge is paid for a damp dungeon 
or cell, where the only prospect is of four bare wells, or, when the door is open, 
of 2 dirty courtyard or a gloomy corridor. The only furniture to be obtained, 
on paying a fee to the master of the khan, is that of a mat filled, perhaps, with 
fleas, and an earthen pitcher of water. Jn these miserable villages the only 
sustenance procurable is that of thin gritty cakes of unleavened bread, tough 
and bitter, and sometimes a little rancid butter, sour cheese, or stinking goat's 
milk. The inhabitants converse only of troubles and misery, of extortions of 
money, of bastinados, and of the seizure of their sons, brothers, and male re- 
lations, for soldiers by the employers of the despotic pasha. Everything around 
announces tyranny and oppression, insecurity and misfortune. 

How is it, we are tempted to exclaim, that the nations which now exist upon 
this soil flourish not as did the inhabitants in times past; that the country, in 
the hands of the Pagan, the Christian, and the Mussulman, has never been 
what it wasin the hands of the Jews? Isthe land less fertile, and are the 
bounties of nature less lavishly distributed than heretofore? The Mussulman 
will tell you “God has decreed it” ‘It is written in the book of fate.” God 
wills it.”’ The Christian, with the sacred volume of the history of the children 
of Israel, will turn towards the prophecies and remark, that God has denounced 
a curse against the land, and hath declared that “ the fenced city shall be left 
desolate, and the habitation forsaken and left like a wilderness ;” that “the 








worst of the heathen shall possess it,” and that ‘the land shall be desolate 
from all that is therein, because of the violence of them that dwell therein.” 

It may be, that the present generation are suffering under the malediction di- 
rected against the sins of the people who have long passed away. The decrees 
of Eternal Justice are mysterious and incomprehensible, and the judgments of 
the Most High are not to be scanned by human wisdom. That “ the worst of 
the heathen” have possessed the land, and that the country has been rendered 
“‘ desolate from al! that is therein, because ef the violence of them that dwell 
therein,” js a truth not to be denied or controverted 

Wherever the followers of Mahomet have spread their rule, and the govern- 

* Locus ferax, palmis abundans, totus irriguus 
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meut uf the country has been conducted on the principles of the Koran, and on 
the system of blind obedience to despotic authority, inculeated by the teachers 
ef the Moslem religion, we perceive a constan: and gradual decline in wealth 
- and population. Under the Moslem system of goveroment, all the bad passions 
and the dark vices implanted in the human breast have full play, unchecked by 
public opinion, or any adequate human restraint. The Moslem rulers have ge- 
nerally presented one of the most deplorable examples of the injustice and ini- 
ity into which the unrestrained passions of men will hurry them, and of the 
Leosutinn and blighting influence which the violence and oppression of a despo- 
“tic ruler have upon the fortunes and happiness of those placed under his do- 
minion. Avarice has induced these eastern despots to set at nought the rights 
of property, and to violate at caprice or pleasure the most sacred duties of their 
station 


The history and modern condition of Mussulman conquests plainly demon- 
‘strate that, when life aud property are not made secure by the omnipotence of 
the law, nations cannot prosper. 

When Palestine was conqueied by Sultan Selim from the Mamlooks, it was 
“divided into pashaliks, the greater part of it being attached to the vast pashalik 
of Damascus. The authority of the pasha over the province which he govern- 
ed, was as absolute as is that of the sultan in his own palace of Constantinople. 
He had the absolute regulation and direction of every branch of the public ser 
wice within his jurisdiction. He was at the head of the finance, military, and 

police ; possessed supreme authority in all civil and criminal matters ; had the 
power of life and death, of making peace and declaring war. 

Te uphold his power and maintain his position, it was the first aim of the 
pasha to forward the stipulated remittance to the imperial treasury of a gross sum 
of money, or of annual tribute, together with divers fees and presevts to the 
grand vizier and influental members of the divan, to secure their friendship and 
assistance incase of need. The principal care, therefore, of every pasha on 
arriving at his post,was to obtain money, For this purpose,local governors—mut- 
sellims, sheikhs, agas, &c.—were appointed over different districts, not for the 
purpose of administering justice and protecting the weak and defenceless from 
the oppression of the strong, butto perfect and carry out a system of regulated 
plunder, by which the coffers of the pasha might be filled, and his luxurious or 
avaricious wants satisfied. 

The primary object also of every authority in the empire, from the grand vi- 
zier downwards to the pettiest aga, was to obtain money. The grand vizier 
sought for money to satisfy his master the sultan; to provide for the wars and 
expenses of the state ; to bribe his tools, to secure friends, stifle complaints, and 
establish his influence. The pasha also required money to secure the good 

s of the vizier, and to make friends at Constantinople. Every mutsellim, 
sheikh, and aga, also searched eagerly for money—first to satisfy the pasha, 
and then to provide for hisown wants. Sothat he obtained the necessary mo- 
ney, all else was left to his independent management and authority; and within 
his jurisprudence he also reigned absolute. 

hus, although the sultan was absolute over the whole empire, the pashas 
were equally absolute within their pashaliks, and their subordinates within the 
circle of their respective petty jurisdictions. They were masters who could 
dispose of everything, or appropriate it to their own use. The country was 
considered as a private domain, of which the ruler was absolute proprietor ; the 
pepulation as completely subservient to his pleasures and vices, as slaves devo- 
ted to serve and obey him. That there was any trust or responsibility attached 
te his office, appears never to have been entertained; that the ruler was bound 
to afford protection, to acknowledge and secure the rights of property, to attend 
te the happiness of those dependant upon his power, and to protect them from 
injury and \ujustice, was never admitted ; but every greedy pasha down to the 
ypettiest local governor, feeling that he had only a life interest in the province 
or village committed to his care, sought only to gratify his tastes of the day, and 
to minister to his present passions and pleasures. 

As the country, although it had greatly declined from its ancient prosperity, 
was, when first conquered by the Turks, much more wealthy than at present ; 
and as the expenses of the government and of the rulers were much more 
moderate at that period than in subsequent times, when the Ottoman Porte 
came intocollision with the formidable forces of the European powers, and had 
te maintain vast armies and fleets to follow out its views of conquest and ag- 

ndisement in a quarter of the world inhabited by a much more warlike race 

an the Asiatics; the population could support the calls made on them, to 
satisfy the wants of their governors, »ithout any material impoverishment of the 
resources of the country. But when the sultans became engaged in European 
warfare, the necessities of the government multiplied rapidly ; measures were 
devised to extract increased remittances from the pashas,who made correspond- 
ing demands upon the population, which gradually wasted the capital of the 
country, and year by year more and more impoverished its resources. 

The uncertain tenure of all the property, and the general insecurity that 
was felt as these exactions increased, damped the euergy of the people, and 
destroyed habits of industry. The cultivator of the soil tilled the land for 
mere subsistence—the artisan worked no further than was necessary for the 
bare support of himself and family, and made no exertions to secure property, 
te acquire wealth, and to add to his comforts and enjoyments. Numbers, in 
many instances, died of disease, brought on by want and deprivations, bad 
lodging and unwholesome food. The population became reckless, men’s feel- 
ings were hardened, their offspring was neglected, and, in those intervals in 
which the land itself enjoyed repose and peace, a gradual depopulation went 
om; the produce and capital of the country, accumulated by the industry 
af srsorsng generations, were gradually consumed ; commerce languished, 

year after year the land became poorer and more deserted of inhabitants. 

The country wasalso constantly torn and disordered by domestic contentions 
and civil discord. Ifa pasha, by a wise and conciliatory system of govern- 

ment, acquired the confidence of those under his sway, his enemies generally 
sacceeded in inspiring at the imperial court a jealousy of his influence, and 
measures were taken toremove him from his command. The pasha resisted ; 
a decree of deposition was pronounced, or an attempt was made npon his life 
oy the secret emissaries of the Porte, furnished with the dreaded khat shereef. 
Allthis generally ended in open rebellion and acivil war, in which the pasha 
often succeeded in maintaining his post against all the power of the Sublime 
Porte, as was thecase with Sheikh Daher, and Djezzar ‘‘ the butcher” pashas 
of Acre. 

Un the other hand, where an avaricious pasha had desolated his province by 
tyranny and exaction, the avenging arm of the sultan was pu: fortn to seize 
the oppressor ; his tyranny, his exactions, and confiscations were condemned, 
the act of justiee was paraded before the injured, but the ill-gotten wealth of 
the greedy ruler, the property of the people hehad plundered was carefully 
transmitted to the imperial treasury! Thus, in a. p. 1755, when Sheikh Daher, 
then in open rebellion against the Sublime Porte, was murdered by his own 
wassals, and the authority of the sultan restored, all the sheikh’s treasure, ac- 
camulated by rapine and pillage, and contributions wrung from impoverished 
provinces, was transported to Constantinople by the Capudan Pasha. It con- 
sisted of several chests full of go'd, so heavy as to require eight men to trans- 
port the largest on board the flag-ship,a quantity of pearls, diamonds, and 
other.precious gems, and the Lae. or short sword of Ali Bek, the hilt of 
which, covered with jewels, was valued at £200,000 ! 

The pashas, too, at a distance from the central government, and independ- 
vent of each other, became often embroiled in disputes and animosities among 
themselves, arising out of petty jealousies and rivalries. These led to 
civil wars, which were carried on with the greatest bitterness ; the inhabi- 
‘tants were pillaged and massacred, and contributions were levied on the towns 
and villages. 

The military force maintained in the empire was also a fertile cause of the 
disorder and insecurity which generally prevailed. Various liceutious bodies 
of armed men were kept in the pay of the pashas, and were subject to scarce- 

any control or discipline : of these the Janissaries were the mosi seditious 

pillaged the inhabitants, and at different periods drove out, deposed, or 
mardered their rulers. To control the Janissaries, other soldiers, generally 
consisting of slaves and strangers from distant provinces, were taken into pay, 
and formed inte a body of infantry, while the Bedouin Arabs, or portions of 
the wandering tribe of Turcomans, were hired into the service of the pasha, 
and constituted a formidable body of cavalry. 

These mercenaries were little better than bandits,who deserted one standard, 
and enlisted under another, whenever tempted by an increase of pay. or @ pros 
pectof plunder. They often supported themselves by the pillage and robbery 
of the defenceless population ; and these excesses, being stimulated by want 
of pay, were connived at from policy or necessity. Thus disorders of all 
kinds were introduced, and a sad state of insecurity generally prevailed. 

Since the conquest of the country by Mohammed Alii, the licentious bands 
of militia and cavalry have indeed been replaced by the trained regiments of 

im Pasha, and the inferior rulers haveto a certain ex'ent been deprived of 
their despotic,irresponsible power ; butthe imposts and exactions are not dimi- 
mished, they appear to be even worse now than before. The ambition and 
Btesping propensities of Mohammed Ali have led him to engage in difficult and 

+-@mpensive wars in the Hedjaz,on the confines of Abyssinia, and in various pa'ts 
of Arabia, as far as the Bahrein Islands. Stations, and fortresses too, have 
been constructed, and garrisons established on the Syrian fron'ier,to protect 
him from the attempts of the sublime Porte ; and,to support these operation-, 
men and money have been required and exacted with the most merciless ri- 
gour. The cultivators of the soil, the great productive class, and all the most 
pe me the population, have been seized in the severe conscriptions for 
iers, and transported to distant lands. A grinding sy-tem of taxation has 

been established, and the growth of the soil monopolised by the pasha, to the 
‘vuin of the rural cultivator; the heaviest exactions have been made on the 












towns and villages, and the insecurity of person and property appears to be now 
greater than ever. J 

Under such a grievous system of government it is in vain to look for the ac- 
cumulation of property and the existence of wealth. For centuries the whole 
country has been declining ; year after year becoming more and more impover- 
ished, and more and more destitute of inhabitants, until at last it will be re- 
duced to a solitary desert, such as that which now extends between Damascus 
and the Euphrates. During the long reign of tyranny and terror, the greedy 
rulers have gradually consumed and wasted the capital previously accumulated 
upon the soil, and have dissipated all the wealtb in the hands of private indivi- 
duals. Cities once rich and flourishing have entirely disappeared, cultivated 
fields have been abandoned, and the population has dwindled away, together 
with the means of subsistence. 

Thus it is that we see the valley of the Jordan, once occupied by numerous 
populous and flourishing towns, now containing only a small hamlet of mud 
huts, “tthe city of palm trees” now only a heap of stones and of confused 
mounds of earth,surrounded by a solitary wilderness,and the greater part of the 
once populous and fruitful land of Palestine deserted and desolate. 


‘No more for you th’ obedient gale 

Swells the white bosom of the Tyrian sail ; 
No more your glittering marts unfold 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold : 

For sad the scenes Judea’s plains disclose, 
A dreary waste of undistinguish’d woes.” 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF NELSON. 


Here 1s again the fall of the leaf once more rustling inthe breeze of a thirty- 
fourth October, since its 21st day proved so glorious to us as a nation,—nay, 
so incalculably beneficial,—and at once so fatal to our hopes, our love, and our 
veneration—to our best sympathies as Englishmen. Those who still live to 
remember the proud pomp and circumstance that in the winter followed to St. 
Paul's the cold remains of that glorious beiag, though momentarily lit by the 
simultaneous enthusiasm of a generous people, might imagine those scenes as 
having passed before their eyes a fleeting year ago,—so vivid is the impres- 
sion, so mysteriously swift is Time! 

Of living men—of Nelson’s survivors, the sharers of his deeds and renown— 
we cannot now speak; and of the great deed how difficult, at this remote pe- 
riod, to say anything new, so often and so variously have all the salient points 
of their lives been brought before the public! What can be said, it may be 
well asked, after Southey’s inimitable ** Life?” which, next to his Bible, should 
be the cherished book of every midshipman in the British fleet. Were it not 
that facts are ever fresh,—human nature, in all its infinite variety of phases, 
ever interesting,—we might be in despair of being able to glean anything that 
should not be absolutely a * thrice-told tale.” 

We must diligently search collateral sources, and might owe much to the 
kindness (were it not withheld by the modesty) of many distinguished naval 
men, partukers and actors in scenes connected with our subject, where the most 
trifling incidents would often throw new light on recorded facts, independent 
of their being read with the greatest interest as attached to such stirring recol- 
lections. Of sucha nature are some of the passages in the life of Tom Allen, the 
favourite servant of the hero of Trafalgar, who died the other dey at Greenwich, 
—one of the “old Agamemnons.”” The very incident of poor Tom’s not get- 
ting down to Portsmouth in time to join his master in the ** Victory,” and what 
he said after the battle, when he heard of his own irreparable loss, is forcibly 
called up every time we find ourselves at Greenwich standing betore the droop- 
ing remnants of that too conspicuous coat, which Tom said he * should not have 
put on,” had he been withhim. Tom, it is well known, was an imperious valet 
de cham, to whom the great hero was no hero, when he was dressing him ; and, 
unless we avow ourselves predestinatians, to such small gear, by such incon- 
ceivable nothings, hang our destinies,—our lives and our deaths! It is said 
(though accounts differ) the fellow in the white frock and glazed cocked-hat, in 
the mizen-top of the Redoutable, had fired at him several times before the fatal 
fall took place, urged, no doubt, to this detestable pertinacity, by the cer- 
tainty with which those conspicuous decorations pointed him out as the Ad 
miral. 

In future wars this heroic imprudence must not be persisted in: it becomes 
a sacred duty of a great commander not to set the odds against his own precious 
life in this way. 
my’s disaster,—the effect of their sharp-shooters and Tyrolese riflemen, brought 
ou board expressly before the action,—leads us to digress an instant longer on 
that change which gradually takes place in warfare. Even then, in 1805, we 
see the French were ahead of us in cunning means and appliances to destroy 
life. In our whole fleet we do not think there was a single rifle, or that the 
order was given in any one ship to pick out and aim at the officers, partly from 
a too generous and noble motive,—thus repaid! That ‘“‘such a cat should 
scratch a man to death,” and such a man! is enough to make one even now 
shed tears of rage and vexation even to think of. ‘* Away to heaven, respective 
lenity,”"—we must have rifles, which, with other powers (particularly the Ame- 
ricans,) have displaced, or are fast displacing, the old, slow, and inefficient 
musket. In those days, too, match-tubs were most inconvenientiy and dan- 
gerously ranged in the way, fore and aft, from which our clumsy stopper-shaped 
matches dangled, and were run for every time the gun was loaded and ready ; 
and yet such is habit, such is the human mind, not awakened by human inge- 
nuity, that our most clever fellows then hardly imagined a better plan,—so far 
were they from looking at it as we should now that our guns are fitted with 
percussion locks. In this primitive and clumsy fashion we were, however, on 
a par with the enemy, which is what we can hardly say at this time o’ day. 

But to return to our great hero, to whom our thoughts just now are made the 
more particularly to revert by one or two circumstances of much interest ; the 
first, indeed, sufficient in itself to induce us to say a few words in thanks and 
acknowledgment, are three original letters sent us through the kindness of 
Lady Parker. These letters, which we hasten to lay before our readers, strong- 
ly confirm what seems invariably to attach to the characters of all great men, 
so well expressed by the poet, where he says of another, given to immortality, 
that he was— 

“Tn wit a man—simplicity a child.” 

This beauty of the mind, too, is heightened, as will be seen, by the unaltered, 
affectionate gratitude he so well expresses to Iady Parker and Sir Peter, when 
he himself had attained the highest command, and was, indeed, the ‘“ observed 
of all observers ;’’ when, too, he must have been torn by conflicting anxieties 
and pain, both of body and mind. It will be observed, too, that they are dated 
almost immediately after great victories, with which the then world resounded 
so loud, as would have deadened, in ordinary distinguished men, the mere kind- 
ness and solicitude of old friends at so remote a period, (when Captain on the 
West India station,)—themselves at the moment +o remote in retirement at 
home from all the agitation and excitement of belligerent Europe, of which he 
himself formed one of the most conspicuous focuses. It is impossible to read 
them without renewed emotions of admiration and regret The first and second 
are dated just alter the French had taken possession of Naples, and when 
Sicily itself, with its weak king and court, owed its very existence (unsubdued) 
to his exertions and protection. 


No. 1. 
To Lady Peter Parker. 

“ Palermo, Feb. 31, 1799. 

‘My dear Madam,— What shall I say to you and good Sir Peter for ali your 
goodness to me! You who have known me from my youth even until now, 
know that Horatio Nelson is still the same—affectionate in his diposition, and 
“ to his friends. God knows, my dear friend, I have few indeed; when 
go hence and be no more seen I shall have very fewtoregret me. My health 
is such that, without a great alteration, I will venture to say a very short space 
of time will send me to tha: bourne from whence none return; but God's will 
be done. After the action I had nearly been into a decline, but at Naples my 
mvaluable friends, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, nursed and set me up again. | 
I am worse than ever ; my spirits have received such a shock that I think they | 
cannot recover it. You who remember me always laughing and gay would | 
hardly believe the change ; but whocan see what I have and be well in health? | 
—kingdoms lost, and a royal family in distress; but they are pleased to place 
confidence in me, and whils: I live, and my services can be useful to them, | 
shall never leave this country, although I know that nothing but the air of 
England and peace and quietness can perfectly restore me _I am sorry to hear 
from Captain Cockburn thet your health is not so goud as your numerovs friends 
must wish it, and nove more ardently than your affectionate Nelson. Say to 
my dear Sir Peter how much J honour and respect him ; and to Admiral Parker 
and Miss Parker present my sincerest wishes for their health and happiness. | 
enclose a line for our friend Macnamara; I am sorry it is not in my power to 


do what he wishes me. Darby is at my elbow, and desires to be kindly re- 
membered.” 
No. 2. 


“Palermo, April 13, 1799. 

“My dear Lady Parker,—I cannot allow Captain Stephenson, who says he 
has the happiness of your acquaintance, to return to Port-mouth without taking 
a line from me t» say, what is true, and what I feel, that every honour I receive, 
it had its origin in vour and good Sir Peter’s friendship and partiality for me 
Believe me it is my pride that [ never have yet done anything to bring a blush 
on the cheeks of my dear friend. I am here almost become 4 secretary of 
state; but | have my hopes that H S Majesty will soon again take a passage 





This isolated triumph, which in some sort revenged the ene- | 


JVovember 23, 


and nobles all Jacobins. God bless you; remember me kindly to Sir Peter, 
Admiral Parker, Miss Parker, and pray do not forget me to all my friends 
near you, and believe me ever your faithful and grateful * NELson.” 


The third and last letter will be seen to have been written not long after his 
brilliant and most sanguinary affair at Copenhagen; and when, after the recall 
of Sir Hyde Parker (the Northern League having been broken up by that battle,) 
he remained Commander-in Chief, watching the Russian and Swedish fleets, 
but without any sort of expectation of collision—from their remaining in harbour, 
and from the state of politics. 





No. 3. 
“St. George, Baltic, May 21, 1801. 

“My dear Lady,—It was only when Admiral * joined me that I received 
your most truly kind and affectionate letter of April. 

“ Believe me when I say that I am as sensible as ever that I owe my present 
situation in life to your and good Sir Peter’s partiality for me, and friendly re- 
membrance of Maurice Suckling. 1 am sorry to hear you so complaining, but 
I trust the summer will completely repair your health. The air of the Baltic 
has completely done me up; and I have my serious doubts, if Lord St. Vineent 
do not very soon send out an Admiral to supersede me, that I never shall leave 
this country. 

‘“‘ Pray remember me most gratefully to dear Sir Peter, affectionately to Ad- 
miral Parker and all your family, and believe me, as ever, your obliged and 
grateful ‘*Netson ano Bronte. 

‘Murray, Foley, and Freemantle are now on board ; they desire their kind 
thanks and best regards.” 

In the more recently condensed life of Nelson, written with great vigour and 
capacity by ** The Old Sailor,” who had himself witnessed many of those glo- 
rious moments in our naval contests at the beginning of this century, it will be 
seen how much his health, which he again here alludes to, constantly suffered 
from exposure to the severe cold of the Baltic, added to his extraordinary bodily 
exertions and constant anxiety. In July of this year, returning home in the 
little Kite, brig, he had but a short respite before he was made again to suffer 
on the Channel station, on a service every way uncongenial to bis nature. He 
could not, through all his hearty zeal. shut his eyes to the contemptible war- 
fare forced on him against Boulogne and the French coast, productive of neth- 
ing but disappointment and loss of life. 

It seems incredible, looking back to those days, that men—ay, and sailors 
too !—in their senses, should have resisted the plainest dictates of good sense 
—to say nothing of generosity, or a proper feeling which everywhere else per- 
vaded the whole land ; thus the fleet got nothing for all their fighting and losses 
at Copenhagen, in spite of the crying injustice of not repaying them for the 
ships taken and destroyed, only to wake the service done the more complete.— 
Even the empty honour of the medal was long withheld; and the honours 
granted to our great hero, with what a niggard hand were they do'ed out—a 
Viscounty ! with little to maintain this scanty peerage. This unwise penury 
in honours takes plaice besides, too, exactly where they should be showered 
with a profuse hand! Profuse is, indeed, in a Nelson’s case impossible. 

The sea Service can recollect little of a St. Vincent with pleasure but his 
actions afloat: the winter of the year this last letter was written by Lord Nel- 
son, in spite of the frequent and earnest applications to be relieved from the 
Downs, sickened of the petty service he was on, and extremely ill in health, 
will it be believed that such a man was treated with something like contempt 
and positive neglect? yet so it was. At length, when almost killed by eold 
and sea-sickness (which his affectionate friends’’ at the Admiralty knew very 
well he was liable to) in the Downs, he was, when it suited their Lordships, 
allowed to recruit his shattered frame at his lately-purchased seat at Merton.— 
Here, then, he used to plant shrubs with his one hand, and fish in the Wandle, 
a small trout-stream, which steals through the meadows not far to the north- 
east of the village of Merion, passing through the village of Garratt (renowned 
for its ** mayor,’’) and emptying itself into the Thames at Wandsworth. Often, 
too, was he seen kindly among the poor in his own village, always doing good. 
Sailors at least should make a pilgrimage to Merton. Here he passed the few 
moments of ease, quiet, and what might be called pleasure, this great man was 
destined to enjoy through his brief and brilliant career. This was his only 
home ; not a palace, but a plain country house, standing a little off the road, 
only screeved from it by its shrubbery and small grounds, for it was not of a 
consequence to boast a park. How few, now a-days, know even where the 
little village of Mertoo lies in the villa-teeming vicinity of London! How few 
even stop or ask at the inn—where 

“ Dog-cart, curricle, aad tandem” 
bait and water to and from Epsom races—that inn, which has not so much as 
the grace to be the ** Nelson” inn, (a mile further on,) how few now ask “ which 
is Merton-place!”” Know, then, forgetful Britons, that Merton is about three 
miles beyond Tooting, and nine from London, on the Epsom, Guildford, end 
Portsmouth road—sul! rather a scattered hamlet than a village, and very little 
increased since his time. As the most trifling occurrences, or the smallest 
scrap written by him, become interesting by the lapse of years, were it but to 
show his constent activity in doing good, we insert two notes (out of hundreds 
lost) obtained through the kindness of friends, addressed to Captain Page, of 


the Caroline frigate, written at the time our hero was leading his country jife 
at Merton. 





“Merton, Dec. 2, 1802. 

‘My dear Sir,—A young man of the name of Coleman, of the Close, at Nor- 
wich, recommended to me by Mr. Wyndham, was with me in the St. George, 
90, in the Baltic, and paid off from her. He is eighteen months at sea, and [ 
will thank you take him ; but I have nothing to do with his pecuniary concerns, 
and only beg leave to suggest the practice now followed, of parents lodging the 
money in the Caprain’s or agent’s hands, before the Captain advances money 
for them, and what he may never have repaid him. 

‘“‘T again thank you for your kindness in taking the lad for me, and am ever 
your much obliged 

“ To Captain Page, 


‘“*NELSoN AND Bronte. 
H.M.S.Caroline.” 


** Piccadilly, March 4, 1803. 
‘* My dear Sir,—A friend of mine has requested me to write you a line, re- 


commending his godson, Mr. Robert Fausset, to your notice, which | therefore 
take the liberty of doing. Ihope you like the Caroline ; and go where you 
will you have the sincere good wishes of all your friends at Merton, and of 
none more cordially than your much obliged 
“To Captain Page, 
H.M.S. Caroline.” 

In thus collecting together such scanty materials, and placing them before 
our readers, in the hope that they may prove as interesting to them as they ap- 
pear to us, we can only wish they were more «mple ; for it is certain that a 
great deal of original correspondence, which might witb all propriety be given 
to the world, lies locked up, worm-eaten or forgotten, amidst the papers of 
many distinguished individuals, his former friends; a higher and better motive 
than the mere interest attached to them from curiosity makes us regret that we 
possess so few. Meantime we must direct our thoughts to the right and left, 
on those who bore an active part in his days. 

From the Admiral we mus! descend to the humble seaman, and no'ice o1e 
who is recommended to our notice through the kindness of P. A. Scott, Esq., of 
Norwich, who has been so good as to transmit us an extract from the Norfolk 
Chronicle of last year, containing a notice on the life and death of Nelson’s old 
servant, Tom Allen, which though it has before appeered in print is not so gen- 
erally known, perhaps, as it deserves to be :— 

‘“At Greenwich Hospital, on the 23rd of November, 1838, died Thomas 
Allen, the faithful servant of an heroic master—an honest, long-tried, and most 
approved, though humble, friend of the late Lord Nelson Tom Alien was 
born at Burnham Thorpe. in the county of Norfolk. in the year 1764; and en- 
tered the service on board the Agamemnon, 64 guns, in the early part of the 


‘NELSON AND Bronrs. 








io the Vanguard for Naples. The lower orders are to a man loyal: the priests 


year 1793, under the command of Captain Nelson. He was shortly afterwards 
selected by his brave captain and fellow townsman for his confidential servant, 
and in that capacity, such was his integrity and devotion to his master, that the 
really unlimited reliance of the hero on his zealously attached follower was quite 
proverbial. Tom had the custody of his keys, plate, jewels, everything, even 
his person was ina great degree in Tom’s costody, for on all visi's ashore, or 
when ill from wounds, Tom slept near bis master; and when from the latter 
cause, as was sometimes the case, Nelson bad not strength of voice sufficient 
to awaken his ‘wally de sham,’ a string was affixed to Tom's shirt collar for 
that purpose. Allen continued with his master during hie brilliant progress, 
and was a partaker of the dangers as wll as the glories of fifteen general en- 
gagements and fourteen skirmishes (not to reckon ‘affairs’ of inferior note), 
beng wounded three several times, once most severely ; but as Tom often said— 
‘ Thanks be to God, his precious eyes and limbs were spared.” When Lord 
Nelson quitted Merton to eail for Cadiz on board the Victory, in Sept., 1805, 
Torn was left there (at Merton) witb orders to join his master as 800n as possi- 
ble. which unhappily was impracticable from the prevalence of contrary winde 
—this was poor Tom’s g’eat misfortune, and a frequent subject of unavailing 
regret.--Fiom 1805 to 1831 he was left much to his own resources, and in the 
neighhoarhood of his birth-place was in various services and occupations to em 
able him to support his family, and lastly in that of Sor Wm. Bolton, Captain, 
R.N., at Costessey. near Norwich. On the decease of that gentleman he was 
again reduced to the alternative of seeking an asylum of the humblest kind at 
his native village—possibly the poor-house—from which he was rescued by the 
representations of a benevolent friend, aided by the powerful influence of Sa 





* This name illegible. 
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Thomas Hardy, Bart., then une of the Lords of the Admiralty, and Sir William 
Beatty, M.D. (Physician at the Royal Hospital at Greenwich,) and placed in 
that honourable retreat, in which he has thus recently ended his humble but not 
inglorious career.” 

Most of our readers may be aware that this is the old and faithful follower, 
known as the “ Last of the Agamemnons” (doubtful,) under the name of 
“ Ben Brace,” in the clever historical novel of that title by Captain Chamier. 

As bearing on these recollections we insert the copy of an inscription on a 
large stone placed against the south wall in the burying-ground at the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich, on one of the more humble of our heroic sailors, who died 
of his wounds received at the last great sea-fight, for which we are indebted to 
Capt. Page :— 

‘‘Tn memory of 
THOMAS MAIN, 
Quartermaster's-Mate of H M.S. Leviathan, 
Who died, aged 39, of a wound which he received on the 
21st of October, 1805, in the Memorable and Glorious Battle of 
TRAFALGAR. 

‘In this he shares but in common with many others the praise and glory of 
having died ir the defence of his country; yet he further signalized himself 
by a - aes of fortitude which is not surpassed in the records of national in- 
trepidity. 

“The severity of his wound required the amputation of his left arm ; he, 
nevertheless, hailed the triumph ef British valour vy exultingly singing the pa- 
triotic song of ‘ Rule Britannia,’ even while the agonizing operation was per- 
forming. 

“ This monument was erected by permission of the Governor and Directors 
of this Royal Institution, at the request and sole expense of an admirer of na- 
val heroism, as well to excite emulation as to manifest his own respect for the 
memory of a brave man.’’* 

Many have been the memorials erected to Nelson, to which we shall more 
particularly allude in some future Number. The column on Portsdown Hill, 
from which there 1s a splendid view of Portsmouth, the shipping in port and a’ 
Spitbead, as well as of the Isle of Wight, and the surrounding country, is well 
known to the naval world, at least; but as the road does not pass near enough 
’ read it there en passant, we venture to give the words inscribed on its 

ase :— 4 
‘*Consecrated to the Memory of 
LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, 
By the zealous attachment of those who fought at Trafalgar, 
to perpetuate his triumph and their regret. 
1805.” 

On the opposite side is inscribed — 

“ British force, 27 sail of the line —French and Spanish, 33 sail of the line, 19 
of which were taken and destroyed.” 

Before closing these desultory recollections, we cannot refrain from express- 
mg our earnest hope that the design of the great National Memorial to be erect- 
ed in Trafalgar square may prove worthy of its great objects, and that no de/i- 
ciency of funds for its complete execution may be suffered to entail a lasting re- 
proach on the country and countrymen of Netson. 


* The donor and writer of this public-spirited memento has not been discovered, bank- 
bills for the cost having been sent under blank covers It should, too, be understood that 
the boys of the school (300) play daily round the spot, and all read and copy this tribute 
of applause. 


— 
THE SPALPEEN. 
BY P. M‘TEAGUE, ESQ. 

{The author describes a spalpeen as a stout, brawny, robust, light hearted 
son of Erin, with much patience, strong appetite, great poverty and very indif- 
ferent clothing, as component parts of hiscondition. The individual who is the 
subject of this article was called Connor O'Mara. He was married, and the 
father of fourchildren. Work being scsrce in the county Clare he departed 
for Leinster, and hired himself to a ‘ sthrong farmer” in the hope of laying up 
some wages for his family. Connor served his master faithfully, he was retaiued 
at such advanced wages that at the end of three years he had eighty guineas to 
receive ; and although his master tempted him with the offer of one hundred 
pounds for one year's service his heart yearned towards home and his family, 
and he resisted the temptation. When the hour of departure drew nigh, the 
master took Connor aside and offered to give him, in lieu of the eighty guineas, 
three mieces of advice, assvring him that, if duly followed, they would prove of 
more value than the eighty guineas, but if rejected, or not duly followed worse 
would come of it. Whether the superstitious feelings of Connor were played 
upon, in the course of this conversation, or his hopes were excited, the result 
was that “The Spalpeen” accepted the advice dnd relinjuished his claim to 
the money 

The following are the three pieces of advice. 1. ‘ As you travel homewards, 
never step out of the common road, nor attempt to make any short cuts, or 
cross any fields, by way of lessening your distance.” 2. ‘* Whenever you 
have occasion to stop at any shecben or farm-house you do not know—parti- 
cularly at night—look well about you ; andif you should happen to see that the 
owner of the house is an old man, and the mistress young and handsome, away 
with you as soon as you can! But do not lie down, or sleep a wink in that 
house.” 3. ‘Never do anything in a hurry at night, that you might be sorry 
for, the following morning ” 

Connor thought he had bought a dear bargain, but resolved to put up with 
it, with the best grace he could. Atthe moment of departure his master gave 
him two loaves, a large one and a smail one ; the larger was to be carried under 
his arm on the road, to refresh him under occasional hunger, and the smaller 
was stitched into his pocket to be presented to his wife when he got home, as 
a specimen of his Leinster mistress’s skill in making bread. 

onnor now set out on his journey home, and his adventures on the road are 

now to be recounted. ] 
CHAP. I. 
Spalpeen proceeds on his way home—Entertained on the borders of Kilkenny by Larry 

Corbett, the herdsman—Hospitality of the Irish. 

The day was beautiful, though the seaso. was pretty far advanced, for it was 
late in autumn. One more parting look at the farmer’s house, one more caress 
of the farmer's dogs as he bid them ‘go back !’—another sigh, to think that 
three years’ faithful services should have been thus requited,—and in a state of 
doubt and sorrowful perplexity, but vain regret, Connor darted into the road by 
which he had arrived, and commenced his journey homeward with but a few 
shillings more in his pocket than he had brought. 

“Am [ always to be out of luck?” cried he. ‘*How am I to face the wife 
and children with the trifle I have ebout me?’ and pulling out his hoard, he 
found that six shillings, two sixpences, and a few pennies and halfpennies, 
formed his entire stock. ‘* Well,’’ continued Connor to hiruself, *‘ it’s a bless- 
ed thing that I’m out of that house alive and well. at any rate Who 
knows but worse might have been intended? And yet, for the matter of that, 
who ever saw James Fitzpatrick wrong anybody? Who ever heard him tell- 
ing a lie, or playing false with a friend? I'm not up to this business at all at 
all,—it beats me out entirely. And sure I may go back avain, if I like it— 
wasn’t that the way of him? Faix! and I know right well what Nelly would 
say to that,—and even young Jemmy, if the boy has a grain of sense in his 
head. No—TI shall be laughed at enough as it is, without trying my luck again 
in Leinster. The neighbours will think me a fool, or a rogue perhaps,—that 
I’ve buried my earnings. Well, I must just make the best of my bargain, now, 
at any rate.” 

With these, and many similar reflections, Connor pursued his journey, now 
and then retarding his steps, and then hurrying on, as his impatient starts and 
apostrophes overpowered his ideas. 

He was now approaching the borders of Kilkenny, and being well acquainted 
with an honest herdsman, whose name was Larry Corbett, and who lived with- 

in a few perches of the high road, he stepped into his cabin just as the evening 
was closing in, and was kindly welcomed for the night. Lighting his pipe, and 
sitting down by the fire, his cares seemed alleviated, or to be gradually dissipa- 
ting in smoke, like the fumes of his tobacco. 

And here I may remark (or rather ratify the remarks of many others), that 
hospitality is seldom wanting in this land, so often traduced by its adversaries 
The forlorn wanderer is rarely denied admittance to a cabin, however humble ; 
while the friend is received with open arms, and with a welcome more than 
equal to the means frequently possessed by its poor inmates to fulfil. Paddy 
has a soul, a grace, an earnestness about him upon these occasions, which might 
do honour to a palace. 


CHAP. III 
Travelling without money proved advisable.—Pedlars: a dangerous business.—Tippe- 
rary quickly traversed without broken bones (fortunate).—Sabl« glimpse of the county 
of Limerick. Night adventure. Return of Spalpeen. Striking argument against 
whiskers. 

Our hi nest spalpeen having exchanged the courtesies of his pipe frequently 
with the herdsman, and given and received an overflowing budget of news, laid 
himeelf down to sleep, and with early dawn recommenced his journey To 
those unacquainted with Ireland, it may appear singular with what expedition 
great distances are performed on foot by people of this description—nay, even 
by little boys, or ‘ gossoons,”’ who have been known to keep up 4 sort of t ot 
thirty-five miles in the course of the day One night more Connor would be 
obliged to seek a hospitable shelter and fireside ; but the third would bring hii 
to bie own lowly cabin, once more to be reunited to his wife and children. 


Happy fellow! he had become more reconciled to his fate ; his limbs were 
hardy and active, and onwards he bounded with hasty strides. No wonder, 
therefore, that ere he had gone many miles he should overtake two travelling 
pediars, the weight of whose heavy packs prevented their walking so quickly 
as bimself Connor, however, was tvo social a being to pass them by; more- 
over, he soon found that they were merry fellows, well stocked with as large an 
assortment of news as wares ; that they were young men from Dublin, making 
| their first trial at this business, in which they had been very successful, having 
visited Carlow and Kilkenny, and were now preparing to dazzle the eyes of 
men and maidens in Tipperary. Their company, therefore, was highly agree- 
able ; but when they spoke of their polished knives and scissors, bobbins, Lape, 
and muslin, his heart was saddened as he thought of the small pittance he had 
left. As his boy Jemmy, however, was a tolerable penman, he selected a sharp 
sixpenny knife for his use, and a pair of scissors for Nelly, which he put care- 
fully by 
The town of Thurles was then distant from them about ten miles, when, ar- 
riving ata particular turn of the road, one pedlar said to the other, 
‘*Here we are, faith! at the very place described by the men at the inn 
where we slept. This must be the oak tree, and that the gate, and yonder the 
footpath.” 
‘* By dad ! the very thing,” replied the other. ‘‘ They were mighty dacent 
boys entirely, to save us three miles of a short cut to the town.” 
Connor, who was as willing to save time and shoe-leather a3 any man, was 
on the point of following them over a stile, when suddenly thinking of the far- 
mer’s maxims, and pausing, he repeated to himself the first piece of advice. 

“ As you travel homeward never step out of the common road, nor attempt to 
make any short cuts, or cross any fields by way of lessening your distance.” 

He therefore excused himself to the two pediars, and went on upon the beat- 
en road. 

Nothing remarkable happened until he had nearly reached the town, when, 
sitting upon a bank, wringing their hands in despair, who should he see but his 
two late fellow-travellers. 

*“‘O my poor fellows, and what in the world is the matter ’—and what has 
happened to you?” cried Connor 

At first they could hardly speak, but after a few minutes’ pause, told their 
tale of distress. ‘Chey informed Connor that the pathway they took led them 
into a small thick wood, and that they were attacked by six desperate men with 
heavy sticks in their hands, and their faces blackened with bog-dirt; and that 
besides having been robbed of both their packs, stripped of most of their clothes, 
and all their money, they had been cruelly abused and beaten. They added 
also, that they were quite sure, by their voices, that two at !east of the number 
among these villains had been their companions at the inn where they had pass- 
ed the previous night. Connor heard their tale with pity, and felt great regret 
that he bad not given the pedlars an equal share of the farmer's first piece of 
advice. But, then, again, he reflected that they would probably have only 
laughed at it, and mentally added—who kuows but I'd have gone with them, 
afier all, if I had not kissed the book? Such consolation as it was in his power 
to bestow was freely administered by poor O’Connor; and, low as his own stock 
of silver was, he not only gave them a shilling a-piece from his little pittance, 
but promised he would send them speedy assistance from the town. Nor did 
he fail to do so, or cease to thank God that he had followed the counsel of one 
who seemed much better aware than himself of what might happen to him; 
though, while congratulating himself in this way, his conscience smote him as 
he called to mind his secret thoughts when receiving Fitzpatrick’s advice, and 
that he had gone so far as to whisperto himself upon that occasion that he was 
listening on'y to a piece of nonsense. Indeed, he was in two minds whether 
he should not return and ask the farmer’s pardon on his knees, and also admit 
that he was already his debtor, seeing that if he had not been previously instruct- 
ed by a much wiser head, he would at this very moment have found himself 
stripped of everything he possessed, and beaten, wounded, or perhaps killed into 
the bargain ! 

Having sent people from the town to the assistance of the unhappy pedlars, 
he hastened through it, and walking briskly forward, came at length to a clear 
spring by the road-side, where he sat down, and with a keen appetite attacked 
the good mistress’s loaf, concluding with a draught of pure water. He then 
washed his face, hands, and feet, and praying for his late master, and thanking 
God for so great an escape, he pursued his journey rapidly till the close of 
day. 

Connor had by this time crossed the county of Tipperary, and had just reach- 
ed the borders of the county of Limerick, when the night became so dark that 
he could hardly find his way. He had hoped to have reached a cabin a little 
beyond O'Brien's bridge, in the county of Clare, the owner of which he knew ; 
but he was tired enough with his march, and therefore the better pleased to 
discern alight in the window of a large farm-house, which he approached, and 
knocking first at the door, and then entering with the usual salutation of “* God 
save all here !’? was kindly received by a young girl, who told him he would be 
welcome. 
Connor having walked forward into the large kitchen was much cheered by 
the sight of a blazing fire. He sat down upon a stool, and “reddening his 
pipe,” began as usual, to smoke and chat with those abouthim. To this suc- 
ceeded some hot potatoes, with a can of milk, brought by the servant girl; and 
when he had satisfied his appetite he began to look about him, and soon saw 
that he was ina most comfortable house, where everything denoted an abun- 
dance of wealth. Many hams and flitches of bacon were hanging up in goodly 
rows over his head ; the dressers were !oaded with bright pewter dishes of all 
sorts and sizes ; there were two closets with glass doors, through which he saw 
a great deal of china and silver; and the lowing of cattle, bleating of sheep, and 
grunting of pigs (sounds so familiar to his ears), denoted as well-stocked a farm 
as Fitzpatrick’s. 

His eyes were next directed to the inmates of the house,—and the first per- 
sou that attracted his attention was a fine handsome young woman, very gaily 
dressed She was bustling about here and there, but he remarked that she 
would sometimes stop before the clock, as if wishing the time to move on a 
little faster He then observed two very decent men, who appeared like mid- 
dling farmers on their way to a fair; and, on addressing them, he found his con- 
jectures right,— that they were bound to the fair of O’ Brien’s Bridge, and had 
stopped at the house a short time before he caine. Butto his farther questions, 
as to whom the house belonged, they were nearly as ignorant as himself, know- 
ing only that the proprietor’s name was Kennedy ; for they had come from a 
greater distance than the spalpeen himself 
Connor had frequently noticed the figure of a remarkably fine old man, with 
white hair, who was seated in a comfortable arm-chair near the fire, and had 
more than once spoken words of kindoess tothemall. He appeared, however, 
much fatigued, and his boots, which were drying near him, showed that he had 
been lately on horseback. He had evidently had his dinner, and could hardly 
keep himself awake, but would every now and then give a yawn, rub his hands 
and look towards the clock, asif impatient for bed-time, when the young hand- 
some woman would come to him, and pat him on the cheek, and caress him 
The travellers could not tell Connor who this old gentleman was, but said 
they supposed it must be the young wo nan’s father, and that they bad no donbt 
she would be a rich prize for a bachelor His curiosity, however, was not yet 
satisfied He had still an unaccountable desire to know more about the place 
and its inmates ; and, watching his opportunity when the servant girl was Ooc- 
cupied near him, he asked her, and was immediately to'd that the old man was 
her master, and the young lady her mistress, and that they had been married a 
few months before, and were consequently man and wife. 

No sooner had Connor heard this, but the second piece of advice given by 
Fitzpatrick came much more vividly to his remembrance than the first. 

** Whenever you have oecasion to stop at any shebeen or farm-house you do 
not know, particularly at night. look well about you ; and if you should happen 
to see that the owner of the house is an old man, and the mistress young and 
handsome, away with you as soon as youcan! But do not lie down, or sleep a 
wink in that house.” 

The words * away with you—do not lie down or sleep a wink in that house,” 
seemed actually to ring in his ears. He had Fitzpatrick’s image before him, 
and the words, ** Have you got this by heart?’ were repeated, as by an echo, in 
his breast. He therefore watched his opportunity, and when the old gontle 
man’s 'ime for going to bed had arrived, and the mistress aud servant were at- 
tending him up stairs, and the travelers, drawing closer to the fire, had turned 
their backs towards him, he rose, and quietly raising the latch of the yard-door, 
slipped out of the house without making any noise 





It was acold stormy night ; and, creeping with the greatest caution, he soon 
found that he was in the haggard, where there appeared to him to be a great 
number of stacks of corn and hay. Wishing for a little rest, and with the in- 
tention of regaining the highway very early in the morning, he settled himself 
as snugly ashe could on one side of a haystack least exposed to the wind, and 
drawing as much hay as he could about him without making a noise, he expect 
ed svon to be asleep. 1, this. however, he found himself mistaken ; for what 
mith thoughts of his wife and children, and Fitzpatrick’s family, and the pieces 
of advice, and the pedlars and the robbers, and all that he had seen upon the 
road, to say nothing of the old man and his young handsome wife, not a good 
wink of sleep could he get. Now and then he would perhaps doze a little ; but 
the slightest grunt of a pig, or movement of a cow, or horse in a stable, would 
causy a start, accompanied by an indescribable dread, so that he now lost all 
drowsiness. It «id not escape his notice that there was not a single man, or 
boy, or doz, abou the premises. This used not to be the way at Fitzpatrick's, 
he thought to himself By and by he heard the kitchen clock strike eleven, 
when immediately after a curtain was drawo against a small window, where a 
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light had been burning, the candle was put out, and everything seemed hushed 
and tranquil in sleep. 

‘And now,” said Connor to himself, «don’t you think but you're a great 
fool, to have thrust yourself out of a warm kitchen, and gone to bed toa great 
stack of hay, when you might have had a shakedown by a good kitchen fire 1— 
and not to be able to sleep a wink, after all, barring a nod or two, and a doze 
now and again, and thinking of thieves, and robbers, and cut-throats, and—but 
what’s that?” 

Intently did Connor listen, for he surely heard the approach of ahorse. The 
kitchen clock had long struck twelve—it might be now nearly one in the morn- 
ing ; but he could be no longer mistaken. The horse approached nearer and 
nearer,—he heard some one dismounting,—then the gate was opened, and a 
person advanced leading the horse. Connor held his breath, and lay quite still, 
while he could distinctly trace the outline of a figure, which seemed to be ap- 
proaching the very spot where he was concealed ; and, in fact, had the man 
advanced two steps further, he must have stumbled over the poor spalpeen. 


Fortunate indeed was it for Connor that be had neither been perceived by 
the stranger, nor had been missed from the kitchen, where, most probably, it 
had been supposed that he had coiled himself up in some corner, and gone to 
sleep. ‘The man, who appeared tall and powerful, pulled off his great coat, 
and laid it over the saddle of his horse. Connor was then horrified by hearing 
the ominous * click” of pistol. A cold perspiration settled on his forehead ; 
but he breathed more freely as the figure went stealthily to the little window, 
at which he gave a gentle tap, stood for a minute, and then came back to the 
horse. Happily this time he stood nearer to the house, and farther from Con- 
nor—that is, he left his horse between Connor and himself ; and this most 
probably saved the life of the poor spalpeen, who had yet as good a view as a 
cloudy night would permit, from nearly under the belly of the horse. 

Two minutes more had scarcely elapsed, when Connor could discern the fortg 
of a female issuing from the door, and approaching the stack. In another mo- 
ment she and the man were embracing each other, and in a short time the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued 

‘Then you've kept your word at last.” 

‘“« How could I refuse you anything !” 

‘“« Denis, do you now mean to say you will do it?” 

“Tdo. Ihave made up my mind—for | cannot live without you any longer. 
But may I depend upon your promise afterwards ?” 

‘*You may. I will marry you in three months, and put the property io your 
hands.” 

«What property, Mary? What will it be, do you think ?” 

‘Oh, more than we shall ever want. The old man has five thousand in the 
benk, and a lease for ever of the farm, and has five hundred in his bureau. [ 
saw him count the money out when he came from Limerick.” 

‘- But the will !—has he signed it?” 

‘*‘ He has—it was signed last week, and everything left tome. He has it in 
the bureau, under the bag of money.” 

“Then you think there would be no use waiting. A few months might finish 
him in a natural way.” 

‘“‘ And is it again you're hanging back! Oh, very well—just as you please. 
You'd better go home, then, the way you came.” 

““ Me go home, Mary !—me leave you, that I love to distraction !” 

“T was only trying you, Denis. But remember his son may be back from 
the Indies sooner than we expect, and take everything. No one knows he’s 
alive but you and me.” 

‘Enough, jewel—I’mready. Have you sent the men and dogs away?” 

“They all went last night with some cattle. Have you the pistols ?” 

** Yes—loaded heavily.” 

‘Follow me now gently. We must do it without noise, if possible—and the 
travellers inthe kitchen must bear all. I have got the marks of their shoes 
made all round the bed.” 

More of this dreadful dialogue Connor could not hear; but he saw the guilty 
couple walk to the door, and, entering the house, shut it after them,and all was 
still. 

A thousand ideas had crowded onthe poor spalpeen’s mind as he lay in a 
protracted agony of fear and suspense. Once or twice he had felt himself on 
the point of starting up and giving the alarm ; but there were none to help him, 
and his life would surely be sacrificed—and then, thought he, ‘what would 
Nelly and the children do?” So he sat, or rather continued to liestill, (as well, 
perhaps. he inight,) till the door shut, and then warily and gently stole from his 
ambush; not, however, till he had returned thanks to God for his escape, and 
again in his heart gratefully thought of the honest farmer and his counsels. True, 
his conscience smote him, as it often did afterwards, that be could hit upon no 
stratagem nor think of any means to avert so foul a murder; but he used to 
say, **that fellow Denis was such a fierce giant of a fellow, that I durst not 
face bim with his cocked pistols! Yet in this strange terror and confusion of 
| ideas one thought drd occur to him, which many a bolder or clever man might 

not bave hit upon. With great presence of mind, he resolved, before he left 
the yard, to make some distinct marks by which, if necessary, the villain might 
be identified ; for, though fully satisfied as to the woman, he felt that he could 
not swear to a feature of the man’s face, veither tohis voice, as everything he 
had heard passed in a whisper. 


Quickly acting upon this idea, and feeling for the penknife which he had pur- 
chased from the unhappy pedlars for his boy Jemmy, he laid hold of the great- 
coat which had been thrown across the saddle of the horse; and turning up the 
collar, he cut from the inside of it a small round piece of cloth, which he care- 
fully put into his pocket. ‘ By this, perhaps,” exclaimed Connor to himself, 
‘this villanous business may be discovered. And yet this token may be lost or 
stolen What more canI do?’ And with that he pierced with the sharp point 
of the knife three little holes in the middle of the horse’s reign, so small that 
they never could be noticed by any one else. ‘These,’ added Connor, *‘may 
help likewise.”” And having thus performed all that he could do, or at least 
think of, in the business, the spalpeen stole as quietly as he could out of the 
yard, and with some difficulty regained the high road. 

As the day broke, Connor found himself ouce more, afier an absence of three 
years, in the county of Clare. He had now a march of not more than twenty- 
eight miles to his village ; and, as he passed cabin after cabin, he began to feel 
| himself almost-at home. The very air of his native hills invigorated his foot- 
| steps, and in idea he seemed almost upon the threshold of his own cabin. 

There was an acquaintance of his who lived at Broadford, a picturesque and 
neat little village lying at the extremity of a wild mountain range, which ex- 
tends from Killaloe to that neighbourhood ; and here he stopped, as other tra- 
vellers generally do, and was satisfied with anexcellent breakfast. After all 
his fatigue and loss of rest,it is no wonder that he should yield to the solicitation 
of his friend, “just to take a stretch upon his bed.” He did so, nor did he 
awake till the afternoon. Thus it was nearly nine at night ere be passed through 
the town of Corr. fin, and past ten before be reached his own cabin, 

Connor paused a while before the door, and then looked eagerly in through 
the little window. However humble, the place had a tidy look, such as his 
faithful Nelly had always preserved about it. He could see hisbed by the light 
of a fire, which seemed to have been recently made up, and was burning bright- 
ly, as if to weleome and cheer his heart. He was also able to distinguish his 
homely chairs and dresser just as he had left them, but, as he fancied, in still 
better order 

Those who have been so long separated from objects most dear and tender 
to the soul of man may well imagine the feelings of his as he gently raised the 
latch, and entered within. Al! was still and tranquil ; so, silently shutting the 
door, he approached the well-known bed, and stooped eagerly forward to look at 
his beloved Nelly. 

But oh! horror of horrors !— 

There indeed lay Nelly, healthy, fresh, and buxom as ever,—but by her 
side a fine young man, a stranger tohis sight, wassleeping! His eyebrows and 
whiskers were black, and his cheeks were ruddy. Could such a sight meet his 
affrighted senses without inflaming his passion ! Furious and distracted, Con- 
nor wrung his hands in agony, and reeling towards the fireplace, rested his head 
fora moment on his arms, and then seized an axe, which had been placed there 
as if to answer some fatal purpose, but doubtless after having been used for 
cutting up wood. 

To seize the axe was the work of an instant, and in the next it was raised 
above his head, and about to descend upon his victim. Oh! how numerous and 
lamentable are such examples of blind and ungovernab'e rage! how many deaths 
have we to deplore, how many heart-breaking tragedies, how many years of 
unavailing sorrow and repentance to describe, as we retrace the mournful histo- 
ries of those who, instigated by sudden anger, give way to its maddening influ- 
| ence,and m one unhappy moment do that which must embitter every succeeding 
| day of their existence ! 

But lam happy to say it was not exactly so with our friend Connor. At 
| that eventful moment his good fortune interposed; and providentially calling 
to mind the words which his better angel, the good farmer, had taken such ex- 
traordinary pains to rivet on his memory, he dropped his arm, and silent!y re- 
peated the third and Last piece of advice,—* Never do anything ina hurry et 
night, that you might be sorry for the following morning ” 

“There is, unhappily,” said he to himself, “out little doubt of my wife’s 
guilt ; for there she is sleeping with her paramour And didnot these two 
eyes of mine behold lastnight a guilty woman, who doubtless soon afterwards 
assisted in the murder of her husband? But | have beentwice saved by follow- 
me Fitzpatrick’s counsel, and will not now disregard 1t, nor can [. by virtue of 
an oath. Moreover,” added he, placing the axe near him,“ ! have this axe 
here still in readiness, which will prevent that young fellow from quitting my 
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house in a hurry.” And with that Connor sat himself down upon a chair near 
the fire, and looked wistfully towards it. J 

‘Whether any of these ejaculations had escaped him audibly or not, will pro- 
bably remain undecided, Connor not having been able to recollect himself upon 
this point ; but, from whatever cause it might have been, he soon heard a loud 
ejaculation of surprise, and a strong voice exclaiming. : 

“Oh mother, mother, wake up! wake up! There’s father sitting by the 
fire !” 

A cry of joy was then uttered by poor Nelly. Up she started all in a hurry 
and fluster (as we call it,) and snatching some garment which she drew round 
her, jumped out of bed, and had her arms round Connor’s neck, and began to 
hug and kiss him, as if the least she intended to do was to smother ‘the very 
life out of him entirely.” But he, astonished,—nay, almost stupified, still 
looked in doubt, till the strapping youth exclaimed. 

“© father, and have you forgot your son Jemmy *” ; 

And now the truth flashed upon Connor's mind ; for, by a strange perversi- 
ty of imagination, he had expected, though after an absence of three years, 
to find ali his children the exact size, height, figure, and shape he left them, 
never thinking of that law of dame Nature, which, after duly providing for the 
increase of the human species, urges her to take special care not to keep her 
progeny all their lives in swaddling clothes. And, in sober truth, does 
not her ladyship'’s chief occupation seem to consist in ushering her sons 
and daughters in at a door, and dismissing them at another, as rapidly as_pos- 
sible’ 

Suffice it now to say, that every succeeding minute removed a load of uncer- 
tainty from Connor’s breast, and, in accents sufficiently audible, he might have 
been heard invoking a thousand thanks and blessings on Fitzpatrick’s head. 

Nelly now began to dress herself in good earnest; Jemmy did the same. 
.The inmates of a neighbouring bed awakened one after another, and again 
Connor was almost hugged, kissed, and squeezed todeath. Indeed, it was well 
that he in his turn had not hugged and squeezed others to death likewise ; but 
at this instant a happier circle never gathered round a cabin fire. All was joy 
and exultation, and it was the general decision that sleep should be banished, 
or at least that it would be impossible to settle again to rest till Connor had re- 

counted all his adventures. 

To the questions he had put to Nelly he had received tolerably satisfactory 
replies. It seems that a worthy and excellent family of wealth end importance 
lived within two miles of them, who had been most generous and kind to her 
and her children. With the occasional assistance which the poor woman had 
received from Mr. and Mrs. Corbett, and her own exertions, she had contrived, 
aided by Jemmy’s industry, to struggle on better than could have been expecied 
until lately, when several misfortunes had occurred, and among the rest, the 
death of a pig, and the destruction of their potatoe crop by an inundation. It 
was true, Nelly added, they had saved a good stock of turf, and drawn home 
some wood which Mr. Corbett had given them ; but equally evident that, with- 
out potatoes, they must have been driven to seek a scanty support from the cha- 
rity of their neighbours. 

“ But now,” cried Nelly, ‘‘ we're safe, thank God !” 

“The Lord’s will be done!” mournfully ejaculated Connor. 

“ We must always submit to that,” said Nelly. ‘ But sure you’re not come 
back to us empty-handed, anyhow! Have you saved nothing in the three years, 
and yourself so stout and hearty ?” 

“Nothing, agra! nothing !—barring these three or four shillings, and the 
sixpennies and halfpence,”’ which the poor man took from his pocket, and press- 
ed into her hand with a look of despair. 

The family sat mute and stupified. They had now scarcely a ray of hope ; 
for the winter was fast closing in. Such as could save their potatoes had done 
so; while their own miserable one acre lay covered with water; nor was there 
a probability of any work to be earned by those ever most anxious for employ- 
ment. The whole scene was touching, and would have formed a group which 
3 painter might have taken a fearful interest in portraying. 

Who that has become acquainted with the habits of this extraordinary people. 
their deep affections, their feelings ever fluctuating, but must have observed 
those sudden transitions, which, if they cause depression one moment, are ac- 
companied by a buoyancy of thought, or succeeded by a lightness of spirit, and 
@ patience im misfortune, that will seldom permit them to continue long in 
hopelessness! As the ocean birds—-frequently lost sight of between the waves 
of the Atlantic, which spend their fury upon this coast,—are quickly observed 
again upon the very summit of succeeding billows, so do my poor countrymen 
brave the attacks of fortune. They are seldom exposed to a storm in which 
they do not fancy at least that they can discern the rainbow of Hope, and, 
while possessed of life and health, seize the hand of comfort with avidity, and 
even in hunger can feast upon brigther visions for the future ! 

And so it was with the household now assembled. A cloud had passed over 
each face, but it was quickly dispelled by a general exclamation of pleasure, as 
Connor prepared to relate the history of his adventures. 

During thole of his recital the family sat, sometimes motionless in suspense, 
and at other times they would clasp their hands, or utter various expressions 
suited to the occasion. As, for instance, when Connor described the morning 
of his departure from Fitzpatrick’s, young Jemmy rose, and swore he would 
“set out for Leinster the next morning, and kill the infernal scoundrel if he did 
not pay him every farthing of the money he had cheated his father of.’ To 
which Conner quietly replied, ‘‘ Wait awhile, Jemmy.” 

Nelly was very curious in her questions about Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and paid 
great attention to the baking scene, asking many particulars as to that good 
woman's method of kneading her bread. 

The adventure with the pedlars and escape from the robbers caused a great 
and general sensation: nor did Nelly omit to ask for her scissors, or Jemmy 
for his penknife,—articles which, from the splendor of their polish, excited uni- 
versal delight and praise. But when Connor began to relate the awful occur- 
xences of the preceding night, the young people pressed closer and closer to- 
gether, and little Biddy hid her face in her mother's bosom. Jemmy turned 
pale and red by turns, and Nelly, catching fast hold of Connor’s arm became 
nearly breathless. But, probably, the greatest interest of all was excited when 
he related his feelings on coming home ; his absolutely not knowing Jemmy for 
the big whiskers, and Jem’s narrow escape from having head, whiskers, and 
all cut to pieces with the axe; and then, after a shudder, succeeded such a 
roar of laughter as was almost loud enough to waker up all the neighbours, 
and did actually and materially disturb the cocks and hens roosting over their 


heads. 

CHAP. IV. 

Hints to Boz.—Kilkenny bread better than ‘‘ hot muffins and erumpets,” and the “ Punc- 
tua} Delivery Company outdone”—Limerick Criminal Court.—Hunting extraordinary 
—Executioa.—“ All’s well that ends well.”—Finis . 

At last Connor's history being ended, and the conclusion of his recital having 
fairly released the tongues of the party, they all launched out into a hundred 
Aifferent remarks; but, when the whole series of transactions were thus re- 
“viewed, there was not one of them that blamed Fitzpatrick. 

It was a hard case, to be sure, that father did not get his money ; but, then, 
if he had not taken the three pieces of advice instead of it, what would the money 
have signified! Would not the robbers have got all? And then, how would 
he have escaped from being taken up as one of the suspected of amurder (which 
mone of them doubted that had taken place,) but for the farmer. And would 
not Jemmy have been killed too? Well, well, well,” they would say, “ the 
Lord be praised! It is all for the best ; and never fear but something will 
turn up.” 

At this period, too, Connor was reminded by his wife of the small loaf which 
the farmer's wife had baked for her, and which she was quite longing to taste. 

“Come, out with it, Connor; I'll help you, and cut the stitches with the new 
scissors. I wish to taste it, and look at it. Here, I’ll help you; and, maybe 
there will be a bit for us all round ; and by this (looking mourofully at her chil- 
dren) you li be hungry enough, I'll engage.” 

As the loaf slowly emerged from Connor's pocket there was a pause of ex- 








tation ; but, fairly placed on the table, every countenance brightened up.— | 


onnor undertook the division, fluurishing his knife, and then looking round, as 
if to calculate the number of pieces inte which the loaf should be divided. At 
the first plunge of the knife, its sturdy point demolished the frail sides of a 
small earthen pot concealed within the loaf: and, to the absolute bewonder- 
ment of the circle, out came a shower of eighty guineas upon the table. 

If the celebrated Sir David Wilkie, or our friend Mr. Cruikshank, had been 
alive at the period I am speaking of,—or could any other artist of equal merit 
have seated himself on the side of Connor’s bed, with a pencil in his hand,— 
how quickly might he have designed a companion to the picture of woe before 
doscribed ! The same mouths now wide open, the same eyes glistening with 
ecstacy, and directed to the treasures which had juss escaped from good Mrs. 
Fitzpatzick’s loaf. Truly this world of ours is full of ups and downs, and dame 
ae seems quite as busy in racking her inventive powers as dame Nature 

rself. 

Whiie Connor was scraping his hoard together, his eye caught the end of a 
4mall packet which appe ered in the midst of the gold; and, upon opening it, a 
Jetter was found from the honest farmer of Kilkenny. It wae read aloud by 
Jemmy, who had become a tolerable scholar at the parish school patronised by 
Mr. Corbett, and ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Connor, 

“T hope this letter will stand t4¢ baking. The mistress and I have a trick in 
our beads, which we intend to practice upon you to-morrow, and I hope I shall 
succeed with you ; for there would be a great many chances against your tak- 
ang your wages home in the regu!ar way ; and, as to the advice J shall give you, 
mo fear of my ever robbing you of that, 


Eye Alvion. 


November 23, 





‘Friend Connor, you have now a great deal more in your head than when | regard to its minerals we are completely ignorant, and the vague intimations of 
you came three years ago to dig my potatoes; for you did not know at that | the discovery of coal or iron will obtain but little regard from any one qualified 


time how much your head But. | any more than you will know what is inside | to form an independent opinion on such subjects. 


We are, however, certain 


the little loaf you will have in your pocket to-morrow (God willing): but itwas | that the greater part of New Zealand is of volcanic origin. Many of the 
not long before I found out that you were a knowledgable man, and also a bet- | mountains contain craters which, in some cases, are still in activity, throwing 
ter thing still—that you were a strictly honest man. So, now, all I have to | forth volcanic matters. We have evidence of the same fact in the abundance ° 
tell you is this,—make as good use of your money as possible, and turn it over | of hot and mineral springs. Some of the former are so hot as to be capable of 
often at fairs and markets, with pigs, sheep and cattle ; and somay the heaven- | boiling meat, as is the case with the waters of the celebrated Geysers of Ice- 


ly Father bless you and yours, and send you luck, is the wish of 
* Your friend, “ James Firzpatrics.” 
When Jemmy finished reading the farmer’s letter, great and long were the 
praises bestowed upon that good man and his wife, and many the prayers that 
the blessing of God might rest upon them and their family for ever. _ 
[We shall give the sequel to this capital story next week, which will show 
how the innocent were saved and the guilty punished.} 


NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand, when viewed with respect to its position and physical circum- 
stances, as well as the future prospects of its settlers, may be regarded as the 
destined Britain of the southern hemisphere. The points of analogy between 
these two remote countries,separated from each other by half the circumference 
of the globe, are both numerous and obvious. Situated nearly at the English 
antipodes, New Zealand occupies a similar position with respect to the vast re- 
gion of New Holland than Great Britain does to the European continent, only 
with this additional security, that it is removed upwards of a week’s sail from 
any possible source of hostility. The two islands of New Zealand resemble 
Great Britain by occupying nearly the same superficial extent, in possessing a 
most extensive line of sea coast, and many fine rivers, which afford valuable 
means of inland communication. With these advantages, the position of New 
Zealand with respect to distant countries renders it probable that it will ore 
day become the centre of a vast commerce between Asia, America, and New 
Holland. Cook’s Strait,which separates the northern from the southern island 
of New Zealand,and which abounds in fine harbours, may be taken as the cen- 
tre of a still larger circle,in whose circumference are Hobart Town, Sidney,the 
New Hebrides,and the Friendly Islands,all these points being about 1200 miles 
distant from Cook’s Strait. If we now regard the same point as the centre of a 
still larger circle,we find that New Zealand is nearly equi-distant from Chili and 
Canton, both those countries being about 5,000 miles from Cook’s Strait. 
It appears from its happy position on the globe alone, that New Zealand is de- 
stined to occupy an important station in the history of the southern hemisphere 
and this element of its future prosperity is combined with many other physical 
advantages. New Zealand, in all its immense line of coast, possesses harbours 
of unrivalled excellence, into sume of which fine rivers enter after having pas- 
sed through districts of great extent and fertility. The insular position of the 
country, intersected by lofty mountains,insures a perpetual supply of moisture, 
and hence the country abounds in beautiful forests and in wild flax, thus 
containing every physical element necessary for the formation of agreat na- 
val power. 

To appreciate all the natural advantages which New Zealand offers to the 
enterprising colonist, it will be requisite to consider them with a somewhat great- 
er detail. With respect to harbours, it may be confidently stated that no 
country in the world surpasses New Zealand in the number and safety of its 
bays and inlets ; and in short, itis only necessary to inspect any map of the 
country to perceive,that whether onthe eastern or western shores of the islands, 
from Stewart's Island on the south to Cape Van Diemen on the north, for a dis- 
tanee of nearly nine hundred miles, there is a succession of fine harbours at 
very moderate distances from each other. There is,however, one circumstance 
deserving of notice, with respect to the harbours of New Zealand. @n account 
of the prevalence of westerly winds, the western side of the islands is more 
exposed to gales than the eastern, which have the whole breadth of the island 
as a shelter; and for this reason, the harbours on the western side are often ob- 
structed by bars or sandbank’s thrown up by the prevailing wind. To enume- 
rate all the harbours which have been discovered in the northern and southern 
islands of New Zealand would be an uninteresting task : we shall only mention 
a few of the more important, or at least more frequented ones. The Bay of 
Islands, at the north-eastern extremity of the northern island, is the best 
known, and is much frequented by European vessels. This harbour can 
afford shelter for any number of vessels, and during every season ; and is valu- 
ed accordingly, being the favourite resort of the South Sea whalers, and it is 
said that no fewer than one hundred and fifty such vessels enteredthe Bay of 
Islands, during the year 1836. 

Passing from the Bay of Islands southward to Cook's Strait,we find the beau- 
tiful harbour of Port Nicholson. This bay is about twelve miles long and three 
miles wide, the shelter is perfect and the access easy to ships of any size and 
in all weathers. Inacountry which abounds in bays and safe anchorages on 
every part of its coast, the value of a harbour must depend on something more 
than mere security. It must be situated in 4 fertile district, and have easy ac- 
cess to the interior, and also be in the tract most frequented by trading vessels. 
Port Nicholson appears to unite most of these conditions. It is situated in the 
entrance of Cook’s Strait, in the track of the homeward-bound vessels from Van 
Diemen’s Land and Sydney, and also in the centre of the South Sea whale- 
fishery, and consequently well adapted to become the resort of vessels to refit 
and obtain refreshments This harbour has also the advantage uf being in a 
situation favourable for communicating with the interior either of the northern 
or southern island. Behind it there is a very fertile country, watered by the 
Haritoua river, which is believed to be navigable for a distance of from ninety 
to a hundred miles. 

The harbours on the western side of the northern island are also very nu- 
merous. Of these, Hokianga is one of the most northerly, and is a good deal 
frequented by the whaling vessels. Several streams enter this harbour, and 
the land in its vicinity is a rich alluvial soil, supporting a numerous native po- 
pulation. The distance across the country from Hokianga to the Bay of Is- 
lands does not amount to more than about twenty miles. Several years ago 
the New Zealand Land Company purchased a tract of land on the Hokianga 
river, which will probably be the first part of the country which will be coloni- 
zed by Englishmen. A great proportion of this land has been, we believe, al- 
ready disposed of. 

The harbour of Waikato, to the south of Hokianga, will one day become a 
most important station The riverof the same name which enters this bay 
flows through a beautiful and fertile country, and is navagable in boats for about 
two hundred miles from the sea. The river is described as being wooded to the 
water's edge, and numerous valleys extend into the interior of the country, 
which possess a most luxuriant vegetation. Grass is very abundant, and the 
ferns attain a height of from five to eight feet. This beautiful district only re- 
quires to be colonized by an industrious people, to become one of the richest 
agricultural districts in New Zealand. 

The southern island is equally well supplied with harbours as the northern 
one; and the southern side of Cook’s Straits contain many fine bays. The 
north-eastern angle of the island opposite to Port Nicholson is said to be an 
uninterrupted tract of fine level land as far south as Banks’s peninsula. At 
the southern extremity of the island we find the extensive harbour of Know- 
lesly bay, receiving a fine river which has a course of about one hundred miles. 

It is unfortunate that the knowledge which we as yet possess concerning New 
Zealand is exceedingly defective ; so that we know little more than the leading 
features and capabilities of the country, and in the present case, with respect 
to climate, we have no thermometrical observations to guide us to definite state- 
ments. The islands of New Zealand are situated between the 36th and 48th 
degrees of south latitude, so that the climate even of their southern extremity 
| must be a mild one. As the islands are narrow in proportion to their length, 
| the interior is no where very distant from the sea, and hence the climate is 

eminently an insular one, and supplied with abundance of moisture, forming in 
| this respect a complete contrast with the arid plains of Australia. ‘The supply 
| of moisture is still farther increased by the lofty mountain chain which extends 
| through the whole length of the southern island and the southern half of the 
| northern one. This range attracting the moisture, and its loftier portions being 
| covered with snow, affords a perpetual supply of water, giving rise to the nu 
| merous streams which flow through the more level parts of the country. The 
| temperature of the northere island may be called a semi-tropical one, and some- 
| what similar to that of the »zores; while the southern portions of the country 
| appear to possess a climate like that of Devonshire or Cornwall. Thg climate 
| of New Zealand appears to be variable from day to day, but equable through- 
| out the year, without any violent extremes of heat or cold, while the atmos- 
| phere is almost always saturated with moisture 
| The southern parts of New Zealand appear to be well adapted for such crops 
as flourish i) Bri‘ain or Ireland, and the winters appear to be even milder than 
in the most favoured situations inour own coun'ry, for Capt. Cook observed 
that various plants which he had left during a former voyage were thriving and 
had propagated themselves, although they would have perished if they had been 
exposed in a similar way in England. Potatoes flourish throughout every part 
of the islands, and appear to have improved under the climate; and large 
quantities are annually exported to Sidney and Hw bart Town, besides what are 
consumed by the whalers. Wheat has been raised in considerable quantities, 
both by the natives and settlers ; and the climate of the northern island at least 
appears to be well adepted tothe cultivation of Indian corn. It has also been 
ascertained that the vine is well fitted for the soil and climate of New Zealand, 
and there appears to be no resson to doubt that all the usefui vegetables of 
southern Europe may be natural zed in these fine islands. 

The natural productions of New Zealand have been but little explored. With 


























land. 


New Zealand forms a remarkable contrast with New Holland in respect to its 


vegetable productions. In the latter region there is not a single indigenous 


product which is of any value in a commercial point of view; while in the for- 
mer there are several valuable articles for exportation. Of these the most val- 
vable are the flax and timber, both of which may be procured in inexhaustible 
quantities, and thus furnish materials for an increasing commerce. New Zea- 
land abounds in forests which spread around the bases of the mountains or climb 
up their flanks. ‘The trees are not scattered as in Australia, hut form dense 
forests. The kinds of trees is also different, consisting chiefly of plants of the 
pine tribe, analogous to our firs in general properties, being elastic woods, and 
yielding abundance of resinous juices. But the New Zealand forests do not 
resemble the dark and gloomy ones of Norway and Canada, and no one but a 
botanist would recognise them as belonging to the pine family ; their leaves 
are not needle-shaped and slender, but broad and green, like those of the wil- 
low or the beech, and thus resembling, in some degree, the forest scenery of 
England. Many kinds of trees of the pine family are found in New Zealand, 
but their characters are as yet very imperfectly ascertained. One of the most 
important of them is the Cowdie tree of the natives, the Dammara excelsa of 
botanists, which is equally remarkable for its beauty and utility. This fine tree 
sometimes attains a diameter of fifteen feet, and a height of from ninety to one 
hundred, and growing tall and straight, with very few branches. The wood of 
the Cowdie possesses the same valuable properties as the Norway fir. The 
timber of this tree has been found to answer admirably for masts, and it is com- 
iug into extensive use in the navy, and in consequence of good qualities is be- 
coming fully appreciated. Large quantities of timber are also exported to Sid- 
ney and Hobart Town; and in New Zealand several vessels have been con- 
structed of native timber alone. Asthe supply of timber is nearly inexhausti- 
ble, so we may anticipate that the demand fgr it will continue to increase. It 
will enter into more general use in Europe, aad will become every day more 
important to the older Australian colonies. This demand for the timber will 
also prove a valuable assistance to the colonist, by enabling him to defray the 
expenses of clearing his ground by the sale of his trees. 

Another important vegetable production of New Zealand is the Phormium 
tenax, or New Zealand flax. ‘This valuable plant grows wild in every part of 
the northern or southern islands, and any quantity of it might be obtained for 
exportation. The value of this plant is not yet properly estimated, as no art 
has been introduced in its preparation, and consequently much that is exported 
is damaged and unfit for any but the most ordinary purposes. Even with these 
disadvantages, it is coming more and more into use, and is found to answer ad- 
mirably for cordage of vessels and for lines for whalers. This valuable article 
may be imported from New Zealand at the rate of eight pounds per ton, or at 
about one-seventh of the cost of hemp. It appears that during the year 1828 
about sixty tons of flax, valued at £2600, was exported from Sidney for Lon- 
don. During the year 1830, contiuues Mr, Busby, according to returns taken 
from the custom-house books, twenty-eight vessels, averaging 110 tons burden 
each, made, in the aggregate, fifty-six voyages to New Zealand—the total ton- 
nage of the vessels cleared out for New Zealand being, that year, 5,888 tons. 
In the same year, twenty-six distinct vessels, of the average burden of 114 tons, 
arrived from these islands, having made, in the aggregate, forty-six voyages in- 
wards, their total tonnage amounting to 4,959 tons It also appears that of 
seventy-eight vessels which cleared out from Sidney for foreign states, South 
Sea Islands, and fisheries, fifty-six were for New Zealand ; and of sixty-four re- 
ported as arrived under the same heads, forty-six were from the same place.— 
These voyages were undertaken chiefly for the parpose of procuring New Zea- 
land flax. The vegetable productions of New Zealand have been but imper- 
fectly explored ; although nothing would be more important to the colonists 
than to obtain such information, which, to them, would be invaluable, and we 
may add that, reciprocally, it might be of advantage to ourselves. The climate 
of the southern islands must produce many both useful and ornamental plants, 
which could be naturalised in England. The New Zealand flax flourishes in 
the open air in France, and we believe will also support an Irish winter. An- 
other plant from the same country, the T'etragonia expansa, is perfectly adapt- 
ed to our climate, and is no contemptible substitute for Spinach, especially as 
it may be easily obtained at periods when the latter vegetable is not to be had. 
During the last few years @ very great accession to our out-of door plants has 
been obtained from moist and temperate districts of North-west America, and 
it is scarcely to be doubted but that an equally rich accession to our shrubberies 
will soon be procured from New Zealand. 

When these islands were first visited by Europeans, the only indigenous ve- 
getables which were important as affording food to the inhabitants, were the 
roots of the ferns and the sweet potato, the former growing wild, while the lat- 
ter was cultivated very extensively. The fern-roots constituted a great portion 
of the food of the lower orders, and appears to containa considerable proportion 
of vegetable matter. The vast profusion of ferns whichcover the surface of 
the country is one of the most conclusive evidences of a warm and moist climate, 
and it is in such situations that ferns delight to grow. 

Concerning the animal productions of the country little need be said, for it is 
a remarkable circumstance that with the exception of the rat, and, perhaps, a 
few lizards, the extensive islands of New Zealand did not possess a native ter- 
restrial quadruped; and it appears that the fresh waters are equally destitute 
of fishes, the eel being the only kind hitherto found inthem. Like Ireland, 
New Zealand enjoys the good fortune of a complete immunity from poisonous 
reptiles. 

We have thus given an exceedingly brief outline of the various physical ad- 
vantages which New Zealand offers, as a field of emigration, for the enterprise 
and philanthropy of Englishmen ; and if the region were as «destitute of human 
inhabitants as it originally was of terrestrial quadrupeda, the problem of its co- 
lonization could be readily solved. In short, the adoption of the principles of 
Mr. Wakefield, which have produced such fortunate results in the far inferior 
country of South Australia, could not fail to have established a splendid colony 
in New Zealand. In founding settlements in New Zealand, the case is far 
more complicated than in Australia, where there are only a few wandering sa- 
vagesto deal with. In the former country there is a numerous population of 
aborigines, whose interests must be attentively and conscientiously considered 
and provided for. The spirit and humanity of Britain will tolerate no other 
method of proceeding than one which will comprehend a rational scheme for 
civilizing the native inhabitants. 

Any person in the smallest degree acquainted with the history of the New 
Zealanders, cannot but feel a deep interest in their welfare. They are unques- 
tionably the noblest specimens of savage man with which voyagers have made 
us acquainted ; and from their high intellectual qualities they offer the most 
favourable opportunity for attempting the interesting experiment of bringing ® 
nation of barbarians within the pale of civilization and religion. Among the 
various causes which modify the Labits both of civilized and savage men, physical 
circumstances exercise a most powerful influence ; and these conditions may be 
such on the one hand as to retain a tribe in a state of hopeless barbarism, or on 
the other to carry it in spite of itself a certain distance on the tract of im- 
provement. If we compare the condition of the New Hollander with that of 
the physical objects around him, we shall soon arrive at the conclusion that 
thousands of years might have elapsed during which he would not have made 
the smallest improvement in his condition. In the vast island of New Holland, 
with scarcely a navigable river, abounding in large tracts of sterile country, with 
a coast line affording but few points of shelter for vessels or even canoes, the 
resources of its inhabitants must be very few indeed. When we further reflect 
that game is far from being abundant, and that the country does not produce a 
o—_ esculent root capable of being cultivated by human industry, it is not 
difficult to see that in such a region the people, if civilized at all, can only be 
so by some aid from without, and never by their own exertions. They could 
not pass into the pastoral state, for there were no animals capable of being col- 
lected into herds ; and they could not adopt an agricultural life, as there were 
no cereal grasses or esculent roots to cultivate. Inthe case of the poor New 
Hollanders, the tendency was, naturally, not to civilization, but to the lowest 
grade of savage existence. We are not aware of any authentic instance of a 
tribe of savage fishers or hunters becoming settled and agricultural, even by 
any pressure from without, much less from their own unaided efforts. So far from 
adopting civilized habits, the experience of America and New Holland has shown 
that the savage hovers on the advancing frontier of civilization, till he finally 
disappears along with the game which afforded him support. There appears to 
be something in the unsettled life of a hunter which produces a change in the 
bodily organization gradually unfitting the individual, and perhaps ultimately 
the race, from being brought under the influence of a sedentary life. Those 
Europeans who have lived among the Indians of America for some years, can 
seldom be reconciled to a steady and uniform course of life ; and in the Indians 
themselves the tendency becoines hereditary, and almost incurable. Hence 
even the Indian child, when brought up in a populous city, and educated in the 
arts and religion of civilized men. ofien betrays his dislike to a settled life, and 
endeavours by all means 'o rejoin his wild countrymen of the woods We 
know that in the inferior animals the lessons taught the individual may become 
hereditary to 1 s descendants, who do not require to learn what may have been 








a difficult acquirement to their ancestors, ‘Thus the dogs imported into Mexico 
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have, within a few generations, acquired a new mode of killing the deer of the 
lofty table-lands of that country. Instead of attacking the animal in front, as 
they did at first, at the great risk of being destre 2d by the stag, they now, from 
@n acquired instinct, spring upon it when poised upon its hind legs, preparing 
to spring, and in this attitude it is easily overturned and mastered. Similar in- 
stincts appeared to be induced upon men, and may oppose a strong barrier to 
the taming and domestication of a wandering tribe of savage hunters ; while in 
settled societies the uniformity and security of life, and the multitude of indi- 
viduals every one must come into contact with, effectually prevent the forma 
tion of any such habits 

In the New Zealander the case is very different from that of the North 
American or New Holland savage; for the former is neither a hunter nora 
shepherd, but is, and always has been, an agriculturist, and consequently pos- 
sesses in some degree the habits which are the foundation of a civilized life 
Contrary to the ideas of philosophers, he never passed through the ordeals of 
a hunting and pastoral state. His country never possessed wild animals for 
the chace, or domestic animals to protect. From the beginning he was in part 
an egriculturist, and consequently had an aptitude for civilization. In this re- 
spect the uncivilized tribe with which the New Zealander may be most readily 
compared is that of the Araucans of South America. Both tribes lived chiefly 
by agriculture ; but the Araucans had also an abundant supply of wild animals, 
and perhaps some domesticated ones. When brought into collision with Europe- 
ans, the Araucans had the advantage of a more complicated government, whicli 
admitted of military subordination, while they were not inferior in eourage to 
the New Zealanders ; and consequently they were able to act against their foes 
with a union and energy which could not be brought about in the independent 
and hostile fractions into which the New Zealanders are broken up. In the 
case of the Araucans, the discipline and the fire-arms of the Spaniards could 
not destroy the independence of a brave race The acquisition of the horse 
has, however, destroyed ail hopes of the further improvement of the Araucan, 
and he is now more like the Tartar of the deserts of Asia than the aborig'na! 
Indian of America. In this case a change in his condition with respect to the 
animals around him, has worked an immense revolution in his intellectual con- 
dition. 

The New Zealander belongs to the Polynesian race—that aquatic and insu- 
lar tribe of mankind which has spread over the islands and shores of nearly half 
the circumference of the globe This race, although found throughout its 
scattered habitations under a considerable diversity of circumstances, has 
everywhere displayed an aptitude for adopting the usages of civilized men. In 
the Society Isiands they are mild and effeminate—the effect of their delightful 
climate and abundant supply of food: inthe Maiquesas they are comparatively 
savage: while the New Zealander, who has had most difficulties to contend 
with, is brave, intelligent, and energetic, and highly desirous of acquiring the 
habits of civilized life. The bravery of the New Zealander is undoubted ; and 
since his first interview with Europeans in the days of Tasman, he has uni- 
formly rv sisted all aggression, and will submit to no insult from his white visiter. 
The courage of the New Zealander degenerates into ferocity and revenge, and 
even in ordinary circumstances to a most réckless disregard of life. In the 
eyes of the New Zealander nothing can atone for an insult but the life of the 
offending individual. ‘The slaves, who are usually prisoners taken in war, and 
constitute the great bulk of the population, are treated with the most reckless 
barbarity. They are often sacrificed to appease the manes of some deceased 
chief; and what is still worse, they are often killed on the most trifling provo 
cation. Mr. Earle, in his very entertaining book, mentions a case of an unfor- 
tunate boy who was set to guard a potato field from the pigs. Happening to 
neglect his cuty for a moment, to witness the entrance of aship into the har- 
bour, he was killed on the spot, and his body eaten by his master. Buta still 
more shocking instance of such barbarity is afforded by an amecdote related by 
the late Mr. Marsden. While conversing one day with a chief, famous for his 
skill in the art of preserving the heads of his enemies, and expressing some 
curiosity to learn the details of the process, the friendly chief offered to kill a 
slave who happened to be in the vicinity, to exhibit the secrets of his art, on 
condition that Mr. Marsden made him the present of anaxe. The most deci- 
sive evidence of the vindictive nature of the New Zealander is the practice of 
cannibalism, which is, or at all events was, till very lately, the universal prac- 
tice of this cruel but interesting people. The sagacity of Captain Cook soon 
detected the existence of this practice, and subsequent information has proved 
that it is a matter of ordinary, almost of every-day occurrence. A most un- 
reasonable scepticism prevailed for some titne with respect to the prevalence of 
these horrid repasts; but recent observations have put its reality beyond ail 
doubt, both in New Zealand and among the Battas of Sumatra. The custom 
appears to have prevailed among savage tribes from the most remote antiquity. 
The writings of Homer render it extremely probable that the early inhabitants 
of Sicily were cannibals ; and in the times of Pliny and Tacitus our Gothic ot 
Scythian aneestors appear to have feasted on human flesh ; and we know that 
many centuries later they used the skulls of their enemies as drinking vessels. 

Horrible as is the custom of feeding on human food, it would argue a great 
ignorance of human nature to infer that the cannibal was of necessity the most 
cruel or degraded of mankind We estimate the atrocity of the proceeding 
by our own carefully cultivated moral feelings, and not by those of the igno- 
rant and uninstructed heathen. Gladiatorial shows were at least as bad as can- 
nibalism, and yet, they were the delight of the polished Romans, in the days of 
Cicero and Virgil; and, as Pliny has observed, the difference between canniba- 
lism and offering human victims is not great. The cannibal Battas are a highly 
civilized, and, in most circumstances, a ju-t and humane people, ‘and the indi- 
viduals liable to be eaten are defined by their code of laws with the precision of 
a learned jurist. . 

It ought to be remembered that a savage love of war, and indulgence in the 
most inordinate feelings of revenge, is only the dark sideof the New Zealan- 
der’s character, and that he also possesses many noble qualities, which com- 
mand respect, and which give him an aptitude, above all other barbarous na- 
tions, for adopting the habits of civilized life. Along with the attribute of 
courage, which he possesses in an eminent degree, the New Zealanderhas the 
no less valuable quality of self-respect. He will not submit to the insults even 
of the white man armed with the musket, but will, on all occasions, return blow 
for blow. He is not like the timid Hindoo or Peruvian,or the slothful Otahei- 
tean, but resembles our Gothic ancestors in the proud energy of his character. 
The New Zealander also posesses that generosity which is the almost invaria- 
ble attendant of energy and courage, and is, in the highest degree hospitable 
and kind to his friends,and, above all,to his white visiters ; and we have abund- 
ant instances of their devotion to their children, and of the attachment of re- 
latives to each other. A very important feature in their character appears to 
be ashrewd, calculating common sense, which enables them to attach more im- 
portance to whatis truly useful than to any articles of mere pleasure or display, 
and to look farther into futurity than most uncivilised races are accustomed to 
do. Fiom the first moment of their intercourse with Europeans, they were 
fally aware of the superiority of their white visiters, and have evinced, on all 
occasions, a most vivid desire to acquire the arts of civilized life; and in ac- 
cordance with these views, those chiefs who have visited Sydney or London, 
have, on all occasious, exhibited far more interest in the really useful than in 
the glittering displays of wealth and luxury. Looking-glasses, beads, or paints 
were despised by the observant savages, who felt far more interested in the 
operations of the blacksmith or the carpenter, and their great object was to eb- 
tain iron, not trinkets. 
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THE DURHAM RIOT AT TORONTO. 

We have much satisfaction in referring toa communication addressed by Mr. 
Boyd, the Chairman of the Yonge Street meeting, to His Excellency, Sir 
George Arthur, transmitting a narrative of the proceedings of the meeting, 
signed by the Chairman himself, and eighteen others of the most respectable 
individuals who attended the meeting, fourteen of whom are Magistrates. We 
regret that we cannot make room for the whole of this highly satisfactory nar- 
rative, as published in the Toronto Patriot ; but the following extracts from it 
will be sufficient to convince our readers where the blame of the riot truly 
rests. These extracts will also shew, that the responsible government party, 
even in their stronghold, which appears to be in the Home District of Upper 
Canada, are but a brawling and contemptible minority, whose opinions, when 
opposed to those of the loyal inhabitants of Upper Canada, ought not for a mo- 
ment to weigh on the final adjustment of the important question at issue, which 
practically is nothing more nor less than the future dependency of these Pro- 
vinces upon the Mother Country.— Montreal Gazette. 

“A little before eleven o'clock, a large number of the Constitutional party 
from the city and its vicinity on horseback, and in waggons, appeared ov the 
ground, bearing several Union Jacks, and wearing in their button holes the blue 
ribbon of the Constitutional Society, which the members wear upon all public 
y ye and from that time till noon, persons of both parties continued to 

rop in. 

About half past eleven o’clock, a number of Doctor Baldwin's party were 
observed to proceed to the field in which the hustings had been erected, when 
the Constitutional party proceeded thither also, and their standard bearer took 
possession of the hustings, while Mr. W. R. Jarvis addressed his friends, ex- 
— the purpose for which they attended the meeting—he said that they 

ad come to discuss and dispose of a great Constitutional question, in doing 

which he had no doubt they wou'd triumph over their Opponen's—but he trust- 
ed it would be the triumph of reason and argument and not of violence, and 
added that if he thought any violence would be resorted to, he would have no- 
thing to do with the meeting Mr. Jarvis said that the first question to be de 
termined was the appointment of a Chairman, that when that question was pu! 


rate 
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all those in favour of the Constitutional nominee should go to the right, as that 
was the right side, and that all those in favor of Dr. Baldwin's party should go 
to the left, as that was the wrong side. Mr. Jarvis then descended from the 
hustings, requesting his friends todo the same—stating that the hi.stings should 
be left entirely free until the question of Chairman should be determined, and 
the hustings were accordingly clear. During the interval before the hour of 
meeting, more of Dr. Baldwin's friends seated themselves upon the top of the 
fences along the field, or upon the piles of timber which were laying about, 
when upon glancing at their countenances, a very considerable proportion of 
Dr. Baldwin’s friends were recognised as persons who had been concerned in 
the rebellion of 1837—many of whom had been confined in the gaol and in the 
penitentiary for high treasoa, and had since been pardoned by the Executive. 
[tis worthy of remark that not a single individual of this description was found 
in the ranks of the Constitutionalists. 

A little before twelve o’clock,Mr. Price inquired of Mr. Gurnett, in presence 
of Mr. Dixon and other gentlemen, who would be the proper person to deter- 
mine the question of numbers upon the nomination for Chairman. Mr. G. sug- 
gested Mr Jarvis: Mr. Price said, ‘1 have no objection to Mr. Jarvis ;”” and 
it was unanimously agreed, Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks being present, that Mr. 
Jarvis should determine that question. 

Precisely at twelve o'clock the bugle sounded, and Mr. Jarvis ascended the 
hustings. Dr. Baldwin attempted to do the same, when Mr. Jarvis said ‘* Not 
so fast, Doctor, there is a question to be determined before you take possession 
of the hustings.” Dr. B., after attempting to ascend a second time, stepped 
down, and Mr. Jarvis inquired if any body intended to propose a Chairman. 
Capt. Stewart then proposed Mr. Boyd, and Mr Thorne of Thornhill, seconded 
the motion; aftera slight hesitation, and no nomination, in amendment being 
made by Dr. B’s party, Mr. Jarvis called for a division—requesting those in fa- 
vour of Mr. Boyd, to go to the right, and those against him, to the left. Here 
the parties, now pretty nearly in two distinct bodies, waved to the right and left, 
and Mr. Jarvis pronounced the division to be in favour of Mr. Boyd. 

As the relative numbers upon this division have been variously estimated, and 
as much difference of opinion and a tercation has since arisen on the question, 
the parties to this narrative feel themselves called upon to express a decided 
opinion upon the subject, and they do so witha most solemn conviction of its 
truth, when they declare that the numbers were at least three to two in favour 
of the Constitutional Chairman 

Immediately after the decision of Mr. Jarvis was pronounced there were calls 
for Dr. Baldwin and a further division, during which Mr. Boyd was conducted 
to the hustings and placed in the chair, and Mr. Arad Smalley, appointed Secre- 
tary.and the business of the meeting was commenced at this moment. As Dr. 
Baldwin’s party moved back to the North, some individuals among whom one 
was particularly conspicuous advanced from it towards the Constitutional party, 
aud with violent threatening gestures shouted “ victory, victory, we'll keep the 
field,” &c., and a number of the adverse party gathering around them, some 
angry words but no blows ensued. 

\bout this time Mr. Hincks went up to the hustings, where Mr. Bristowe 
and Mr. Hitchings remained and said to the former gentleman, “come Mr. 
Bristowe, we will go and hold a meeting of our own,” to which Mr. Bristowe 











and similar observations were made between Mr. Hincks and Mr. Hitchings. 
Mr. Hincks went away towards Dr. Baldwin, who immediately commenced 
waving his hat to his party to follow him, and proceeding over the fence into 
the road got into a wagon, which appeared to have been brought there for that 
purpose, followed by two or three other persons, including the turbulent indi- 
vidual before alluded to, who recommenced his vehement and threatening ges- 
tures, waving a hankerchief and shouting victory, while Dr. Baldwin continued 
to flourish his hat over his head apparently to attract his party around him— 
here a great deal of confusion arose—two or three panels of fence were torn 
down broken into pieces, and sticks were seen waving in the crowd about Dr. 
Baldwin’s wagon. 

Mr. Jarvis, Mr. W. Robinson, Major Fry, and o'her gentlemen, immediately 
eft the hustings and ran towards the scene of confusion, but by the time they 
arrived, nearly all Dr. Baldwin’s party had disappeared, leaving him almost alone. 
Mr. Jarvis, Mr Robinson (who received two severe blows in the affray), and 
the other two gentlemen brought Dr Baldwin away towards the Hustings, 
where Mr. Boyd offered to give hima seat and to afford him protection, while 
the meeting would be glad to hear any thing he had to say. Dr. Baldwin thank- 
ed Mr. Boyd, but said he must see his friends first, and went apparently to look 
for them, but did not find them, and he returned and accepted the offer of Mr. 
Boyd and remained on the hustings with his son until the proceedings termi- 
nated 
The following are the signatures appended to thie narrative :— 

Francis Boyp, Chairman of the Meeting. 
T. Henderson, J. P. R. C. Gapper, J. P. 
A. Carthew, J. P. John Barwick, J. P. 
Henry Fry. J. P. W. Crookshank, J. P. 
F. A. Primrose, Thomas Kinnear, 
J. Henderson, J.P. J. O. Bourchier, 
Larrat Smith, J. P. W Parsons, J. P. 


Hugh Stewart, J. P. 
H. Dewson, 

C. M. Vittie, J. P. 
O. E. M’Kenzie, 
Ben. Thorne, J. P. 
John Davison, J. P. 








Married, on the 14th Inst., at Stamford Church, by the Rev Wm. Leeming, Mr. Samuel 
S. T. Falconbridge, second sonof Samuel Falconbridge, Esq. of Drummondsville, U. C. 
formerly of beltast, Ireland, to Sarah Louisa, only daughter of Joseph Pell, Esq:, of 
Niagara Fells 

On the 20th of November, at St. James’s Church, Roxbury, Mass., by the Rev. Mark 
Anthony De Wolfe Howe, Mr.George Piatt of New York, to Miss Mary Catherine, 
youngest daughter of James Russe!|, Esq.,of Roxbury 
Died, in New York, Oct. 16th, 1839, of Consumption, Ann Midgeley Smith, wife of 
J. H. Smith, and daughter of the late John Midgeley, of Meanwood, near Leeds, York- 
shire, England. 
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The British Queen has not yet arrived, and it is generally sup 
did not sail on her regular day 





posed that she 
Her passage, admitting she sailed on the 2d or 
3:d is not longer than some of the other steamers have experienced. Strong 
westerly gales have been blowing for several days past, which must have greatly 
impeded her progress. 





In our columns to-day will be found a brief and compendious description o 
the islands of New Zealand, which it is the object of the British government 
immediately to colonize. Nothing can be more favourable for such a purpose 
than a country, the climate, character, and inhabitants of which are so well 
adapted for the beneficial purposes which the word colonization includes ; the 
manner likewise in which it is proposed to effect this purpose is such as cannot 
fail to elicit the warmest approbation of all who examine it The rights of the 
noble but savage race of its inhabitants are to be strictly respected, and not an 
acre of territory is to be taken possession of without the due performance of 
bargain and sale, honestly and in good faith arranged, between them and the 
British Crown, and not by private adventurers. whether companies or individu- 
als. The natives will thus have the national faith as their security, and the 
national honour will be at stake in the transactions A difficulty presents itself 
here, as regards individuals who before this manifesto of the government have 
bought lands of the natives; this will however be rectified and arranged so that 
the general principle shall be the possession of lands by settlers, through grants 
by the Crown. Such a plan is intended to prevent speculators in large tracts 
which might eventually lie waste for an indefinite time, when purchasers should 
be found at the speculators’ prices,—a great evil in colonization under circum- 
stances like those of New Zealand. No bargains will be sanctioned which shall 
appear to be the result of overreaching, or of the ignorance of the natives. — 
Civilization and not extermination, is the main object here, and the natives will 
not be allowed to sell lands which it shall be evident would contribute to their 
own health, comfort, convenience, and advantage. In short honour and philan- 
thropy are to be the presiding principles in the intercourse with the natives, 
and to which all other feelings and objects are to be subservient. 

The advantages of such a colony, at the very antipodes of the British Empire, 
must be obvious, forming the centre as it does of so many important geographi- 
cal points, and containing in its soil, productions, form, and climate, so many of 
the elements of commercial prosperity. And it is by no means its smallest re- 
commendation that it will tend to the civilization of one of the finest races 
which adorn the human family 

The observation bas been frequently made, and as frequently and success- 
fully refuted, that England derives no advantage, but rather the contrary, from 
her extensive colonization. Without going over former ground we may ask 
is not the present project replete with advantages, with hardly a drawback upon 
them It will furnish ports of shelter for shipping in distress, or in want of con- 
veniences, in that remote region. It will supply raw material for manufactures, 

















' successful in his mission. 
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excellent timber for shipping or other porposes, and be a new and valuable 
medium of commerce for the mother country. It will be a capital resource for 
the over-dense population at home, holding out encouragements to industry, and 
thus, whilst it relieves the presence of acrowded community, it adds prospects 
of increased happiness and contentment to ail. It becomes an important as- 
sistant in the carrying trade, that branch of business which is an integral means 
of prosperity to a maritime nation, which gives valuable occupation to capital, 
and is at the same time an excellent nursery for seamen Like every other 
colony, it is useful in time of war, being a help to reinforcement within the 
sphere of its action, aiding in greater or less degree in the supply of troops, 
seamen, provisions, or stores. Lastly, though far from the flast that could be 
said, it tends to the dissemination of morals, religion, and civilization over the 
world. 

If all this and more can be said concerning New Zealand, a small colony at 
the very antipodes of the Empire, how much farther might we enlarge upon 
the advantages mutually derived between the British provinces of America and 
the Mother Country. Provinces, which since the application of steam to nav- 
igation are brought into comparative proximity to her! It is impossible that 
the advantages be all on one side, and nothing but determined disloyalty and trea- 
sonous feeling can so warp the tendencies of these connections, to the appeat- 
ances of men, as to produce sentiments of dissatisfaction. 
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Dr. Rolf the active and patriotic gentleman who proceeded from Upper Ca- 
nada to Great Britain in order to restore the current of emigration so prosper- 
ously established by Sir John Colborne some years ago, but so scandalously 
thwarted by Papineau and Mackenzie and their satellites—has been, so far, very 
In Scotland by his speeches and writings he has 
awakened such a s,irit, that a requisition was sent in to the provost to calla 
public meeting to take this subject of emigration to Canada into immediate con- 
That functionary complied with the requisition, and fixed the 18th 


| of October forthat purpose. Our latest papers do not give us the result of the 


said, ‘*No: I consider this the county meeting and I will attend no other’’— | 


meeting, but the British Queen will of course furnish us with all the particu- 
lars. ‘ 

Among all the remedial measures urged for the regeneration of Canada, there 
is none that will prove so immediately, so thorongbly, and so permanently ad- 
vantageous as a well combined and extensive revival of emigration. It brings 
labor and capital to the spot, those great and important agents for settling and 
improving a new country. It diffuses industry through the community, and in 
the present case will bring an accession of loyal inhabitants to dilute and render 
innoxious the rebel leaven that ferments and distracts the country. 

We have often regretted that a system of military colonization was not 
adopted for Canada, as it would be a measure fraught with so many advantages 
both to the colony and the parent state. If a regiment or two were raised in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the men were enlisted for three years, at the 
expiration of which time each should be entitled to a farm of one hundred acres 
of land—a strong and efficient corps could be immediately made available, who 
would neither desert not depart, but remain permanently stationed or settled in 
the province. During the period of service, parties of men should be frequently 
detached under competent instructors, and employed in felling trees, learning the 
use of the axe, and preparing the farms for the settlers. A farm so cleared, fenced, 


| and provided with a log hut, would be a most valuable bequest to the highland 


suldier, who would be made happy, and of course loyal and contented for life. 
A man with such an expectancy would rarely desert, while his imperfect know- 
ledge of English would render him inaccessible to the seductive arts that might 
otherwise be employed to corrupt him. Some plan would be necessary to settle 
a part of the men annually, and to supply their places with fresh recruits from 
home, so that the same regiment may be always full and ready for the field.— 
We have seen a project of this kind laid down before, and we earnestly wish 
the people in authority in the provinces would strongly press it on the Colonia 
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In speaking of Dr. Rolf, it is necessary to state, that he is by no means the 
individual of that name who figured and fled in Mackenzie’s rebellion. There 
have been two Dr. Rolfs in Upper Canada, one the Ebony the other the Topaz 
of that beautiful province. 

We have inserted to-day a part of the Report made to Sir George Arthur by 
Mr. Boyd, and other persons of respectability, who were present at the late 
Durbam Disturbance at Toronto. It would appear that the main cause of the 
affray, was the presence of a number of persons who were implicated in the 
late rebellion. Now, without going into the question as to who were right or 
who were wrong in the matter, we beg to say—that if notorious rebels and 
disaffected persons—men who have been taken, imprisoned, tried, found guilty 
of treason, and then pardoned by the clemency of the government, will thrust 
themselves forward at loyal and constitutional meetings of the people, they 
must expect the rough treatment they occasionally receive on such occasions. 
Their wisest course will be to stay away from such places, and it would be 
equally prudent if the Durhamite leaders, would dispense with such equivocal, 
aid to swell their ranks. It is all very well to say that these gentlemen having 
been pardoned are no longer guilty in the eye of the law, and are restored to 
all their rights, but it is asking a little too much of human nature in large 
and excited assemblages to make such nice distinctions. We predict that the 
same scenes will again take place if the same exasperating provocation be 
given. 

The case of the Amistad is postponed and Dr. Madden who repaired to Hart- 
ford to give testimony in the case has made his deposition as he is about to 
return to England Dr. Madden, well known for the very interesting work he, 
published some time since describing his residence in Turkey, has been latterly 
attached to the slave commission sitting permanently at Havana. The post- 
ponement was occasioned by the illness of Corey the African interpreter left 
by H. M Brig Buzzard. 

The Quebec Mercury informs us that one company of H. M. Lith Regt. foot 
one hundred strong, has been ordered from Quebec to the Madawaska sett!e- 
ment in New Brunswick. This precautionary measure it is said has been ne- 
cessary in consequence of rumors of a hostile nature from the Maine Boundary. 
We have been in possession of information of this sort for several weeks, but 
deemed it unadvisable to alarm the public with it until it assumed a more defi- 
nite shape. ‘The exact nature of the intelligence is however only known in 
official quarters. 

Col. Mudge, one of the Commissioners for the recent survey of the north- 
eastern boundary, has arrived in town and shortly expects to be joined by Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh the other commissioner. We understand that a considerable 
portion of hitherto unexplored country was examined by these gentlemen, and 
some new information gained ; the nature of the Report however cannot be 
known until it transpires through the official channels. 














We have before us a fine engraved view of the battle of St. Charles in Lower 
Canada, in which Col. Wetherall’s plan of attack is distinctly laid down, and 
in which alsoall the operations of that eventful day—so honorable to the British 
arms and so important to British interests—are brought into view. It is drawn 
and engraved by James Turpin, and is for sale by Linen & Fennell, 229 Broad- 
way. 

We have also on our table a fine mezaotint engraving of James Sheridan 
Knowles. It is an excellent likeness, and reflects much credit on the artist, Mr. 
H. 8. Sadd, who is now a resident of this city. 

Messrs. I.ea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have published in 2 vols. the com- 
plete story of Jack Sheppard, by Ainsworth, which has appeared in numbers in 
Bently’s Miscellany. It is an exact transcript of the original amusing work, and 
contains all the illustrations It is for sale by Wiley and Putnam, Broadway. 

Messrs. Tanner and Disturnell, 124 Broadway, have just published “ The 
American Pocket Almanac for 1840.” It contains a great variety of informa- 
tion, and, like all their works is a very neat, cheap, and convenient publication. 

a ——————__ —_- a ___ 
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ANTS A SITUATION. A youn woman of good temper, and who can be well 
children. For the sake of obtaining a comfortable home for wae Winter, se —— 








recommended. to do needle werk in arespectable family or to take the care of 
wiiling to give her services forher board. Apply at this Office. ov 
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LECTURE ON DRAMATIC POETRY, 

Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the celebrated dramatist and actor, has re- 
cently delivered a course of lectures on dramatic poetry, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, the Mechanics’ Institution, and the Manchester Atheneum The sub- 
jects of the lecture werea brief sketch of the origin of the drama, and an ex- 

amination into the theory of the unities, tested by examples from the great 
Greek dramatists, and our own Shakspeare. After some allusion to the early 
age at which a love for the dramatic art developes itself,—the child becoming 
itself a dramatist when its doll is made to perform a part, and the parent is de- 
linea ed in all the sternness of reproof and all the tenderness of endearment,— 
the lecturer observed that the dramatist did not disappear when maturer years 
were atiained ; for what was the thing called ‘ castle-building”’ but the exer- 
cise of the constructive art of the drama,ourselves being the heroes or heroines 
of the play. No man, however sedate and matter of fact, but had in this way 
play: d the dramatist, inventing scenes and situations and incidents, compared 
with which the ordinary occurrences of human life were “dreary, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.” No wonder, then, that in the crude state of society were 
discovered the earliest traces of the art ; no wonder that it had its origin,not in 
the closet or the school, but in the valley oron the mountain side, where the 
shepherd tended his flocks, or the husbandman guided the plough; no wonder 
that the art which, forages, has displayed and been allied to some of the most 
powerful feelings of our species—that art to which all kinds and degrees of 
men that have been exposed to its influence have paid homage, kings as well 
as subjects, adults as well as cbildren—that art which bas been found to be so 
powerful an instrument of influencing the human feelings, that even monarchs 
and states themselves have betrayed their jealousy of it by subjecting it to the 
restraint of a rigorous censorship, should have owed the care with which its in- 
fancy was fostered, not to the scholar or the philosopher, but to the simple rus- 
tic. Bacchus was the joyous parent of the drama. To propitiaie the god of 
the vintage, the Grecian husbandman and shepherd invented rites in which his 
praises were sung or recited, by individuals dressed up to represent the imagi- 
nary attendants of the god. Here was discovered the origin of the ancient 
chorus, performed at intervals, which intervals were filled up with recitations, 
which were the origin of the drama. Such was the state of the drama in the 
time of Thespis, said to have been the first tragic poet. It only required the 
intervention of dramatic genius to institute the second stage of the drama—to 
lift recitation from that state of abeyance to the chorus which had been acci- 
dentally imposed upon it in the first stage. The subjects of the drama would 
be first sought for in the fabulous histories of the gods, or the exaggerated sto- 
ries of the prowess of historical personages ; such as Agamemnon and Orestes. 
Of the first stage of the drama, not a single instance was handed down to us. 
Of the nature uf the chorus, the lecturer read passages from a translation of a 
chorus, by what author-we could not hear. ‘This was the only instance with 
which we were acquainted wherein the chorus discharge: its original office. In 
all the remaining plays left to us by the great dramatists of Greece, the chorus 
took its character from the recitation or the plot. 

In the play of The Furies, these deities themselves constitute the chorus.— 
They were regular members of the dramatis persona, pursuing Orestes for the 
murder of his mother. With Aschylus originated the second stage of the 
drama,—a dramatist who flourished oue or two hundred years before Christ, 
and yet who bowed not before any of his successors through the lapse of cen- 
turies, if we except Shakspeare. This change in the constitution of the drama 
would be followed by the idea of scenery, and that would suggest the idea of a 
stage. Int e first stage of the drama, the tufted arena of some woodland dale, 
the hilly margin aul supply the rows of seats for the audience ; while, from 


Albion. 





very infancy itself! He knew no models for these ; nor for the great ones of 
land; none for Chaucer, for Shakspeare, for Buros, or for Byron, in any 
ry - that constituted the principle of their immortality. The illustrations to 
the lecture were uot numerous ; being chiefly the specimen of an ancient Greek 
chorus; with pages from Macbeth, so selected, as to give a vivid picture of 
that usurper’s progress in crime, and its deadening influence upon the heart.— 
| The lecture altogether was one of a character much more satisfactory to the 
| reader than the hearer. 





Davieties. 


| Scarlet Coats.—The custom of wearing scarlet in fox hunting is supposed 
| to have had its origin in the circumstance of its being a royal sport, confirmed 
| by the mandate of King Henry, who organised and equipped, in the royal live- 
ry of scarlet, a corps for the destruction of foxes, vot after the manner which 
we should recognise as legitimate in the present day. This is at least, a plau- 
sible and at all events, right royal way of accounting for a abit, rather of mar- 
tial, than of sylvan import, were it nototherwise sufficiently recommended by 
| the cheerfulness which it imparts to the aspect of the field. 
PUSSY AT WINDSOR. 
TO HER OLD MISTRESS. 

Dear Goody, I know thata letter of mine 

Will pleasure afford to the best of old wives ; 
I therefore resolve, on invoking the Nine, 

To tell I’m in safety with all my nine lives. 





I’ve grown up so finely—my coat is so sleek, 
That compliments to me are paid every day ; 

So you, when at leisure, of pussy to speak, 
“Mica inter omnes,” MY CAT, you may say. 


You've heard that a cat may look up at a king 
Without much offence to the veriest log head ; 
To look at a Queenis a much better thing, 
Who, blythe as a kitten, is never seen dog-ged. 


I do not work much, but suppose, by-and-bye, 

I must, for I’ve learned, in my visits and chats, 
That vermin increase under royalty’s eye, 

And that palaces often are peopled with rats. 


I’m sorry you let out about the Bank-notes, 
Jt was not intended more cats to bespeak ; 

But now they come daily in coaches and boats, 
And average, perhaps, five-and-forty per week. 


This bother’d Spring Rice—an additional grant 
He thought of for stables—I brightened his views, 
And squall’d to him thus, whate’er horses might want, 
We mousers could furnish a!l Windsor with mews. 
Court Gazette. 
Pelisses and Princedoms —Rostoptchine being asked by Paul the First, 
when in company with several Russian princes, why he was not a prince, he 
he replied, “ because his Tartar ancestors settled in Russia in the winter sea- 
son.” Upon being pressed to explain, he continued, “it was the custom of 
the Emperors of Russia, on such occasions, to give the settler the choice of a 








the boughs of adjacent trees, the more youthful portion of the auditory would 
would lvok on ‘The inconveniences of this theatre would doubtless sug 
gest the advantages of some circumscribed enclosed space, and A°schylus was 
said to have invented scenery, and also the actor’s mask, modelled so as to re- 
present the entire head and neck. The influence of this art, when properly 
directed, was so great over the intellectual and moral faculties of man, that it 
was no wonder even in its infancy, it riveted upon it the interest and solicitude 
of mankind) Think of a single age p:oducing three such poets as schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. bo, with the evidence of his own feeiings, and 
the absorbing interest of the performance of a favourite play, could wonder at 
the enthusiasm of the Greeks, when all that related to the drama was dazzling 
and bright with novelty and genius? We were told that the theatres were 
thronged, and that government actually set apart a fund in order to enable the 
poorer citizens to see a play ; and that, at the very last gasp of liberty, a law 
was made, rendering it punishable with death, for any of their public men to 


principality,or a pelisse. Now, my ancestor arriving in a very cold winter, had 
the wit to choose the pelisse.’’ Paul laughed heartily, and congratulated the 
princes on their ancestors having settled in the summer season. 


Blue Stocking.—The origin of the above title being little known, it may be 
worth while to relate it. One of the most eminent members of the Biue Stock- 
ing Clubs, when they first commenced, was Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, whose 
dress was remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed that he wore 
blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, that his absence 
was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, ‘* We can do nothing with- 
out the blue stocking ;”’ and thus by degrees the title was established.— Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson ——The Hon. Miss Monckton, (afterwards Countess of 


| Cork), Hannah More, and Mary More, of the female wits of 1780, were among 


the members of this society. 
ENIGMA, 


Cut me to pieces, my limbs re-unite, 





propose a different application of that fund. The excellence of poetry in dra- 
matic composition consisted of its subserviency to the delineation of character, 
and to the incidents and situations of life. It was not surprising to find, in 
point of dramatic art, A2schylus surpassed by Sophocles, and he again by Euri- 

ides. The principle of the dramatic art had been long before developed by 
Homer in the dialogues with which his two great poems were interspersed.— 
To Zschylus belonged the honour of being the first poet who represented ac- 
tion as a dramatic principle. He would assert that certain theories which had 
been formed upon an examination of the Greek drama, with a view of regula- 
ting the labours of the dramatist, had positively been founded upon the defects 
of an art necessarily imperfect, from its being in a state of infancy, Learned 
ignorance had, i@ its zeal upon this subject, gone to as preposterous a length, 
as if one were to attempt to regulate the actions of the man by the conduct of 
the child. Such was the theory of the unities of time and place,—requiring 
that the time of the action should corre<pond with the time of representation, 
and that the scene throughout the drama should not change. This mode of 


And you'll find I will answer to all I now write : 

Men always, girls never, will take me in hand ; 

I’m a mighty great stream in Italy’s land ! 

Yet there I’m the smallest of things, I advance; 

And I'm part of a beast if you catch me in France. 

A Roman, of old, if my name caught declaring 

Was always set down as a fellow caught swearing. 

In England I’m only a word of contempt, 

And another of vice from which few are exempt ; 

I’m the name of a woman with pleasure oft heard, 

And yet, after all, I’m the name of a bird. 

My nature is courteous, seductive but frail ; 

I’ve sent many hundreds of thousands to jail. 

*Twixt nations I breed war, quarrel, and tusse!, 

And I’m now in the keeping of Melbourne and Russell. 

~ s — cad 
HOICE WINTER BULBOUS ROOTS. The subscriber has now on hand, anu in the 











constructing a drama was exactly what wuuld occur to a person who sat down 
to write a play without ever having either read or seenone. He would produce, 
in this respect, something like the Prometheus Bound of Eschylus, the plot of 
which, however admirable, and even sublime, was so contrived as that notning 
was done which required a change of scene or greater length of time than that 
of the representation ; but if in this, and some few similar ones, Avschylus had 
laid the foundation for the theory, in other instances he had given us warrant 
for violating it; and not only he, but his contemporaries and his successors, 
had done the same. Euripides,in the play of the Furies, had made the scene 
change from Delphos to Athens. 

In Agamemnon there were no fewer than three instances in which the unity 
of time was palpably and unquestionably violated The play opened with the 
reyal watchman upon the walls of Argus, who perceiving the signal fires that 
announced the fall of Troy, hastened to communicate the tidings to the queen. 
Scarcelv had he left the scene, when the chorus enters, and informs us that the 
shrines of all the gods are blazing with sacrifices which the queen has ordered 
to be offered, which was a violation of the unity of time ; for the preparations 
would have occupied some hours. There was a transition, too, from day to 
night The very night that saw Troy fall, the news was conveyed to Argos, 
by means of signal fires, a distance of one or two bundred miles ; and renege | 
this to be practicable, what could be said of the arrival of the herald shortly af- 
terwards, performing in that time a voyage which in those days would have oc- 

cupied several days if not weeks? The herald had left Troy that very night 
(another violation of the unity of time), and he communicates the disastrous in- 
telligence that the royal fleet had been scattered by a tempest, and he could 
give no account of the ship of the king ; yet upon the very heels of the herald, 
Agamemnon himself arrives. A close examination of the Greek dramas had 
enabled him (the lecturer) to ascertain, that A2schylus had violated the unities 
thrice ; Sophocles several times, and Euripides seven times. What would 
have been of infinitely more imp rtance, had these unities been ever preserved, 
where would have been tbe rich stores of which succeeding dramatists of every 
age had availed themselves? Where would have been the plays of Shakspeare, 
had he allowed himself to be so feitered! What scope would there have been 
for his Macbe ht? How glorious and instructive a p cture had we then lost of 
guilty ambition, in all its fearful stages of crime ; the gradual hardening of the 
usurper’s heart from flesh into ice ; the man who, in the first instance, recoiled 
from shedding the blood of the monarch who stvod in his way ; yet, that deed 
achieved, wantonly embruing hia hands in the blood of his friend and companion 
in arms, and from the consummation of that deed passing to other murders !— 
Doncan despatched, Banquo excites his jealousy ; when he falls, the usurper 
then resolves upon removing Macdoff, and, finding that he bas fled to England, 
he resolves upon surprising and slaying thet thane's wife and children “ at one 
fell swoop” The action of the tragedy of Macbeth embraces a period of fif- 
teen or twenty years; twenty years of a life represented in an evening; yet 
where does the interest flag? What, then, avail the unities of time and place? 
What are they! Attheory. If they had ruled the drama. where woul! have 
been the character of Henry the Fifth, the mild boy-prince, and the brave and 
eagacivus monarcht Where the picture which Juliet gives of the force of wo- 
man’s love! We should have lost one of the most touching pictures that ever 
audience wept upon, for the sake of preserving ‘he unities of time and place.— 
They were thus shown to be obviously inconsistent with the proper aim, the 
free scope, and the very usefulness of the drama,—for the drama was an art 
highly useful, because eminently instructive, when properly directed.—and he 
was no indiscriminate advocate of the drama! he did not take upon himself to 
defend its cause with unqualified approbation. Much wessa.l as to models for 
dramatic poets Whose poem was the model of Homer's? Whose ovation 
was the motel for Demosthenes? Whose drama was the model of Aschylus! 


Their mode's resided in them+elves, in that vivid perce tion of trarh, and pow: | 


«ar of portraying it, which distnguished then from a'l their contemporari: 8, 


and which gave them the high reputation which they may be said to retain to 


this day,—that power which comes to perfection even in savage nations Mark 


most seasonable time for planting, either in the garden or in pots and glasses in the 
house, an unrivalled collection of double and single Hyacinths, from the deepest red to 
the most delicate peach blossom, and every shade of blue, from indigo to pale agathe, as 
| also the purest white, and white with pink and purple eyes; also, fifty varivties of Poly- 
authus Narcissus, as many of Crocus, double sweet Jonquilles, various early double 
Tulips, for pots, and also the fine new white, scarlet, pink, and yellow Van Thol, which 
are in great repute just nowin Holland, and not expensive, (25 cents each,) several sorts 
of Cape Ixias, Peacock Iris, Snow Drops, Nutmeg and Grape Hyacinths—all which 
fiower beautifully in small pots of prepared compost, which can be obtained at the store 


having been collected purposely several miles up the Island, and flowers bulbs in a su- 
perior manner. 


| Crown Imperials, Lilies, Parrot and other showy Tutips, Iris, &c. for the open borders. 
Also, recently imported from Germany, a fine assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, of new 
and beautiful patterns, and rich blue and green colouring, as also plain white, and of 
large showy sizes, sufficiently lar.e to flower the Grande Monarque Narcissus—a bulb 
every one should have among their Hyacinths. 
Also, Ciocus Pots, of various patterns, Hedge Hog, Bee Hives, Columns, Baskets, &c. 
Also, Berlin iron fancy Flower Stands, which hold six small pots. an entire new article. 
| Fresh Bird Seed of every sort, London Split Peas, Grotts and Oat Meal. 
(Nov 23 3t) GEO.C THORBURN, 11 John st. 


NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL, 203 East Broadway. Miss Jackson 

will have vacancies for four young Ladies, as Boarders, after the 15th Inst. Young 
Ladies who have left school, and who may be desiruus of reviewing their studies, or per- 
fecting themselves in French, Music, and Drawing, will have all the comforts of a gen- 
teel and quiet home, with the greatest advantages for acquiring English and French Lit- 
erature. 

TERMS.—Board, with English and French Instruction $200 per year, or $30 per 
quarter. , [Nov 16. 4t] 
Waste. in the P. L. Academy, a Lady whose ability to teach the Piano-forte, aid 

the French language is undoubted. One capable to teach Drawing and Painting 
also, would be preferred. The salary is $800 per annum, payable quarterly. Appli- 
cants will apply (post paid) to the Principal of the P. L. Academy, at Mobile, Ala. 
a ; COct 19 4t*} 
AVANA —Mrs. WesT has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where shé 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 


S J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wall 
e street, New York, has mace perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way ana 22 Wal) street, which has been established forthe last 13 years. Letters meet 
| prompt attention if addressed (Aug. 17-tf.) 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York: 






































ARLTON HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (well knows 
Cx the last 15 years as Ca of different Steamboats onthe North river) opees 
ton Ii. Hodges, late of the Clinton Hotel, New York, have the pleasure of 
their friends and the public, that the “‘Caruton Hovusg,” having been put in 
order and furnished throughout, will be opened for the reception of company on M. 
4th November {Nov 2 4t) 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbel! of ~~ who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favonrably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

eee jy. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 
ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham 
bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 
the city and country, that be may at all times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Ch 
street. ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 
members of iarge families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, tor a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 

CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 

DISSOLUTLION—The Copartnership heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 

New York, June 12, 1839, 

J. B. BUCK, 


Aug 31-tf) W. A. ROYCE 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool: 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September: 
14th December. sl6th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken, Children under 13, end servants, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAH AM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


~ BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 


Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rossers, 
R. N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. 

















From London. 
ist December, Ist January, 
1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
lst April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist sul 
Ist August Ist September, 
Ist October. . 


60@ tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
ADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, “~) 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
IL? An experienced suigeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tfy 


__ New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons, 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 


19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or stee pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?. } 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
pene New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear:— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
andOctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of am | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,\Dec. 1,Marchl6, July 8, 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 6,April 1, “ I 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, * 24, * 16, “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| ‘* 16,Marchs, “ 24,j)Jan. 1 “1, “ 6 


Duch.d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,,) ‘* 24, ‘** 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Dec. 8, ‘* 24, “ a 5 
Sully, WC Thompson “ 16, April 8, ‘“* 24,/Feb. 1, * 
Emerald, G. W. Howes,| “ 2% 1 . & 8 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16) “* 16, “ 8, > 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| ‘* 16,May 8, ‘“* 24)/March? « Ss ~ @ 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 94, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8 July 1, “ 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their packets, free of all charges com Oe expenses ac 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGS N. 93 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sus 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


1 

, 

16, July 8) “ 8, Ma | es 
16, 6 

















every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “pp, “Bm * 1) & 97, oe ty * > 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 90, “ 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “© 17, “ 17, “ W, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, “1, “ 10) * 97, * 7, * GH, 
Quebec, P. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “nT, “HM “Be 27, “ a7, * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May 7 Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Onvario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,) * 17, “17, “ WW, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “« 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “ 97, “ 87, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil’ be responsible for any letters, parcels, or peak: 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each pers on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, b 








OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa 
} ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
| Palladium of the British toilet, 1s respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 

United States in the perfect confidence that it willbe found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for all Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations. &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect elasticity of the Skin, In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its wel] known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the brilliancy and colour so 
much admired ; utilities at once se pleasing and important as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their value,and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitting it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congenial action invaria- 
| bir promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of ‘he skin, averting the rigidity and 

obstruction to « hich they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
| maturely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned »gainst imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues The only genuine arti- 
cle has tve name and address of the Proprietor, Robert Suaw. 33, Queen-street, + heap- 
site, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bettle, and is inclosed 


j 
| 
| 


' in a work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, The Theoryof Beauty” all 
the petition of the Hindoo wife and moth:r! Hark to the chovce eloynence of | others, in whatever form, are Spurious d 
the Indian savage ! Listen to the elocution and the occ:sional ¢ oquence of Sold retsil by all r spectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 


in the Union, in bottles, at 624 cents 


(Aug3 eowly* 








Ships. Captains {Days of Sailing from New ys of from 
York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec,25, % 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “13, “ 13, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “19, “ 10, “ 19, iw = “yy, 
Roscius Collins, “95, «© 25, “ 2%) “ 13, “ 13, “© 1B, 
Cambridge,, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Independence, E. Nye 7, ee % ¢ ea eS 
Virginian, 1. Harris, « 43, «© 13, “ 13;/0ct. 2, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxtora, J. Rathbone, 98 © 10 © Bb oye Sr Roe ¥ 
ee | ed ee ee 
North America, | Hoxie Sept. 1, Jan. ay |, , y ’ 
Roscoe, ' J. C. Delano, e . Sahe 7, 7,\ * 3, “ 6, “ @, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, « 43, “ 18, © 413,)Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, “ 7, Mt ” 
Sheridan, Depeyster. + ce he 13, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,; “ 19, “ 19, a 1 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, * ep Seo ae See ae 8 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Ang. i 
Scuth America, | Barstow, “ie “2, * DI * 7% * 7, 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, Ss * 8° * o's © ee 
England, B. L. Waite, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 10 “ 10 





These ships are al) of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for poavenanen, The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool] to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wil] be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular b lis of lading are signed therefor 

Agents for ships Oxford. North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, Bnei 
Orpheus, and Cambridge. GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 

BARING, perp | & Co., Liverpool, 
« St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheio, and Umitec States, 

ONT at td 2 ROBERT KERMIT N.Y. 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo! 

Agents for ships Shakspeare tnaependence Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 





GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.. 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDFS: PICKERSGILI & Co. Rumford-st.. Livervesl 
Roscius, Sid . Shend < Garrick, 
agents for ships vas, Siddons erdan - COE ie ie’ <'e., fee Yor 
WM & JAS RROWN & fo. Live 








